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V _ days and hours of the passing year have 
, doubtless been wasted in deciphering illegible 


BARNES’S 
NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


Develops Rapidity, Legibility, and the highest degree 
The 
copies of this system are Sensible, and its instruction 


of Beauty consistent with the above qualities. 
is characterized by good sense. Accompanying the 
copies are many dainty drawings which admit of being 
copied by the pupils. 

For further information regarding this and many 
other of the Most Successful American Texts, please 
correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





A HISTORY of the 
United States of America 


its People and Its Institutions, 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 
Bourd in Half-leather, $1.00. 


“This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully de- 
veloped beet ro A Such they will find Mr. Morris’s history tobe. The 
first point which impresses us inits favor,isits very decided national feeling, 
which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must be con- 
sidered a very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no patriotic 
rhetoric, doubttul apologies, or palliations, but by the simple. straightfor- 
werd, and dignified presentation of th: subject. The whole history is 
placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands respect, pleads 
or itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic 
citizen free to speak the truth about its minor episodes. The proportions 
aad ape = wd of the history are well preserved. As much of the phil- 
osophy of the history, of its constitutional development and general re- 
lation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity 
would bear. It is the reverse of < dry, and at the furthest possible remove 
from a dull chronicle of events.”"—New York Independent 





By the Same Author 


An Elementary History of the United States. 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps. Price: ate 35 cents ; Intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


The series consists of Worcester’s Primary Dictionary, Worcester’s 
New School Dictionary, Worcester’s New Comprehensive 
Dictionary, Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary. 


‘““A good working dicticnary should be in the hands of every child in 
the upper gtades of the grammar school, . There is no substitute for the 
dictionary ; it is an essential tool to alearner. The spelling-book can- 
not take its place ; the teacher, however erudite, cannot supply the need ; 
it is as important and as essential for acquiring a conveet | nowledge of 
the meanings of words and of the spelling of words as is a map for topo- 
graphical study.”— Fournal of Education. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Historic a in New England 


pas Temimesten and Puritan pays. = of the Colonial and 
Bre-Revofutionary Periods, Epwin pty 12mo. 486 pp. Over 


The. most significan t ev: cloth handing. Ging ONE cory ae hicall 
bed in peti : rene th © plates and te people related to fo ~- The 
book: Rhounde int in aes and pay and is filled with valuable informa- 
tion. Its style is delightful. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country 
ao W. A. oe, Te oan and A. Mowry, AM. A pow History for 


Fully ted. Cloth. 60 cen’ 
uA to ine in t ~ e lives'and — of 89 great ntative 
ers. centres every upon representative 
Fall o: diasades and telling illustra illustrations. 


A A History of the United States for Schools 


WILr1am Y, » Ph.D., and Arntuur May Mowry, + 
There are os ages yan historic scenes, ete. ; 


story of our Saale 
cans veil veritable hi history- 


colored qua ee » With 22 caboad 
Beir, gro co 
; rise re ae its famous men, the im- 
portal Gres Grants d an in war and peace, are ably described. 


A History of American Literature 
By Prof. F. L. Parrez, M.A., Penn. State College. 12mo. 486 pp. $1.50 


wo hmernig: requune of the whole fold of ont literstnre. {79m Colpmtat times 

















Stepping Stones to Literature 
By Saran Louise ARNoLD, Boston Supervisor, and Superintendent 


CuHanrzes B. GILBERT. 
This new series of eight gives a better idea of the world’s 
int the same 


great literatur ao f etna be found anywhere e! 
t 9 more of i n can ‘oun 
space. very ook is « model in its class, both in literary and artistic 


excellence. 


The World and Its People: Geographical Readers 
Edited he an Dugron, Le nN, LL.D. wee eupplementary Fpading or Pan | 
the Islands of ths Sea,” the © latest leone. tells all eet our new island 

possessions. 448 pp. 120 illustrations, 4 maps. 68 cents. 


The Silver Series of English Classics 
Fdited by AtExanprr 8. Twomety, Prof. F. L. Parrez, and gihers, 
With coca and explanatory notes. 14 volumes now ready. Prices, 18 
to 86 cen 


These books constitute a little library of choice literature in themselves. 


The Normal Music Course 


da d th thods and modified th 
f ks has so influenced the methods an ie e 
he other scr pyed — teaching of vocal music in schcols. Jn ccmplete- 
ness and thorough excellence this system remains without a peer. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. Correspondence cordially invited, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, { Pubiicherset school and coulere Text} Poston, New York, Chicago. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 

FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALI, SORTS: 

604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josrrx GiLLoTT & Sons, 





DAILY EXCURSIONS 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Through first-class and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points in California and 
Oregon, leave Chicago «very d-y in the year via ‘he 


Chicago, Union Pacific, and North-Western Line 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


Every Wednesday from Boston and New England, and 
Every Thursday from Chicago. 


LOWEST RATES 
SHORTEST TIME ON THE ROAD 
FINEST SCENERY 


Only route by which you can leave home any day in the week and travel | 
in through cars on fastest trains allthe way. Inquire of your nearest agent | 
or write for pamphlets and information to H. A. Gross,461 Broadway, New | 
York City. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$:.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





INTERLINEAR, LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH !/ 





For Final Review of Classes in 


GEOGRAPHY, U. S. HISTORY, GRAMMAR, 


get the 


ANALYTICAL QUESTION BOOKS 


One on each of above subjects, complete with answers— ooo questions 
in each book, giving an exhaustive review of the subject. 

They will prepare your pupils to pass a creditable final examination. 

They will prepare you to pass your teachers’ examination. 

They can with great profit be used to supplement the regular text- 
book. 





Price of each book, 25 cents, Flexible cloth binding. 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 £.-9th St., N.Y. 


91 Joun STREET, NEw York. | 
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Needed in every Home and ry seme 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

» Made only by A. B DICK COPIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, 














fhe Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and | Rare 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tue Name THY GuaRANTEB” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Csub, and School Teams of the U, 8, 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Bail Unitorms, Bats,‘ Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc, 


THE SPALDING ee BICYCLE 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports 


THE SPALDIW RACER ‘Chain) 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 
A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago. 


1898 
MODELS 





ESTABLISHED i&s6i, 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pit 
NEW YORK. 


Everythi necessa: 
for the ing Doves me | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, 
order, according to draw 


Ce Nien blowing and en 
graving done on premises 
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Tue Lavest ! Tae FINEST Mu 
Tae Best i! 





UNIVERSITY - AND 


SCHOOL BELLS cntece sats’ 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc.,.free. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





<= Esterbrook 


‘4 VERTICAL vreter: FES 





is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They a1 are EE the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 
requisitions. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN =. 


26 Joun Street, New Yore 
Worxs: Campagn, N. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, .101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 

Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern. Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. "7.288% * °° 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 
g Ashburton. Place, Boston, Mass, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 56 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
as King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 4'4 Century B’ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 








tae PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
CYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGERGIES, N°" Sosticne or sli’ graden ava ictevery Stare from the 


Atlanticto the Pacitic Ocean. Our faithful service guarantees satisfaction. 100 normal and 
college graduates wanted. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
&. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


| 8 PLIES 1 SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES 1} SAE Late Stee 


Send for Catalogue... 


Only 150 Left 


of the volume of “ Educational Found- 
ations” for 1891-2. A great volume equal 
to about 900 pages of an ordinary sized 
book, full of most valuable articles and 
series of articles on education. The ex- 
amination. questions and answers alone 
would make a good-sized volume. We 
will close out the edition 


At 30 Cents Each 


and no more will be printed. Those who 
have preserved later volumes have a last 
opportunity to add this to their set at avery 
small cost. it will prove one of the most 
helpful books in any teacher's library. 














B, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 618. 9th St. N.Y.) 





THE RETURNED ARMY OF 


STUDENTS AND ALUMNI CF 


College Medals and Badges 

Seminary As Awards from 

School Faculty, or 
Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of an desired 
pattern and at reasonable priced PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 


with full particulars to 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamulies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
nends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, 

and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx City 








FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B, SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled; 2752. Send for Manual. 


To correspond with teachers 
ante and employers. Have filed 
vacancies in 19 States. Operate 
in every State. 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


810 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


Nie Teachers’ Agency, 








Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established ‘1855. 
3 EAsT 14th STREET, N. Y. 





SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 
J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Nowy" FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


* Pitman’s Practical French 





Grammar and Conversation.” 


The latest and best method for learning and teach- 
ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH. Gives imitated pronun- 
iation and copious vocabularies. 200 p-ges, paper 
yoards, 40¢c., cloth, soc. Postpaid. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union $q., N. Y. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to ¢ 
every one. Methods aopeaney b 
leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 47/7 


















preparatory, business, college. *//7Z 
An opportunit to better your /f 

dit and prospect tu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 











EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 
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g’Pond’s Extract 


ts used by the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND, PRINCESS OF WIED, 
and the best families of Europe and America. 




















Cures RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Sore THROAT, CoLps, CATARRH & PAIN. 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, MADE CRUDELY, DO NOT CURE. 




















NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by 
all the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. Send for descriptive circulars. 




















EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, By WaLTER S. PERRY. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. S. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


New School-Room Pictures, New Historic Ornament. 


























THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The Students’ Calendar 


Compiled by N. O. WILHELM 






































Is one of the most useful books we know of for a teacher 
to own. It contains short 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORLD’S GREATEST MEN 


arranged according to the days of their birth and death and 
covering every day of the year. 











Five or ten minutes spent each morning in 

For studying the great man whose birth or 
H death occurred on that day will prove most 
Opening profitable and 


Exercises] interesti 
The on.| For Geography 


densed information in this little and History 


book would cost much labor and . 
many dollars to obtain. Your Teaching 
pupils will not be well informed 
unless they know something of the great men of the world. 


























Double Indexed. Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid 





BK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, - 61 Bast 9th St, New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Frea sample 
folate if mention this publication. 


Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE scHooL eoommal E, Nov. 12 and 26. 








READERS will conter a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Seemed 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid #hosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. Pleasant 
to take. 


For Sale by All Druggists 











A Merry Ghristmas 


indeed, is one that sees a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


in the stocking, or ket. There is 
no more acceptable {preqents same 
other that remtads dai —hourly—of 
the donor—lasts a lifetime. 


Sold by all Jewelers. 
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Experience as a Teacher. 


“The ‘most pleasurable and profitable of my vacations 
have been those spent in part in personal contact with 
workers in the various useful trades,” began the teacher 
of the mathematics to his fellow members of “The Teach- 
ers’ Club,” at one of their late gatherings. “These expe- 
riences bring one face to face with the intensely practical 
side of human life, and are thus of inestimable value to 
men and women whose thoughts and endeavors are over- 
whelmingly along theoretical lines. I have been sur- 
prised at almost every step, as the science and art of this 
and that trade has unfolded before me, to discover how 
many devices, processes, and methods, unique, ingenious, 
economical, and efficient, are employed in the mechanical 
departments of a single great industry. 

‘It is only when the man of theory and reflection care- 


fully investigates one sphere of the world’s activities, and: 


then mentally multiplies ‘his discoveries therein by the 
whole number of the trades and professions, that he gains 
any adequate conception of the individual forces which 
have made our present civilization possible, and which not 
only now maintain it but move it gradually to a higher 
plane. 

“In the midst of a gigantic organization of scientific 
production, well equipped and well officered, the greatest 
of mere theorists is as a child in a strange kindergarten ; 
and if, after a few thoro experiences with such forms of 
activity, he insists upon regarding the mechanical and 
industrial world as the last refuge for uneducated and 
narrow-minded men, there is surely something lacking in 
his so-called scholarship. In such a case there can cer- 
tainly be no broad and deep sympathy with all phases of 
human life—the very first foundation of liberal culture— 
nor can there exist in the mind an intelligent conception 
of the connection between cause and effect in the realm 
of material things. In my opinion, the teacher should 
find a genuine and profitable recreation in the great me- 
chanical fields, from whence he ought to turn back to his 
own tasks with increased physical and mental vigor, for 
the instruction and inspiration of his pupils.” 


Touch the World at Many’ Points. 


“He who finds a high order of pleasure and profit in 
exploring the forest, the field, and the mine, should, in the 
natural order of things, follow with increasing interest 
the products of each as they go thru their various evolu- 
tions from their rough and more-picturesque-than-usual 
forms of nature’s fashioning, to the symmetrical, useful 
and final forms which human skill and genius may give to 
them,” replied the principal. ‘Anything else would be 
as paradoxical as a thoughtless admiration for the uncut 
diamond, or the rough piece of granite, or a brute liking 
for the chunk of ore studded with precious particles, 
coupled with a contempt for the well cut and artistically 
set gem, the sculptured marble, and the refined metal 
ready for the mint, or for the use of the artist or the 
artisan. 

“In fact, I believe that a personal knowledge of such 
facts and processes, and a constant, vital sympathy with 
the human forces that, direct them, is the highest form 
of mere practical education. To many minds no other 
education is possible, and I believe that those who enjoy 
the best educational opportunities miss the deeper pro- 
cesses of training if denied that wide contact with the 
happenings of life which men call ‘experience.’ 


“To touch the world at many points; to come into 
close relationships and sympathies with many kinds of 
people; to think and feel and act on a broad-gauge scale 
—these are some of the best opportunities for mental and 
spiritual growth. It is not only true that a man’s great- 
est good fortune is to have thé opportunity of ‘giving out 
freely and powerfully all the force that is in him,’ but it 
is also true that almost equally good fortune may attend 
the individual who has the opportunity of receiving truth 
and instruction thru a wide, deep, and rich experience. 
There is unlimited power in a radius when its possessor 
knows how to use it aright, and the best personal radius 
in the world is that which strikes thru the greatest num- 
ber of rational human experiences, and yet keeps its cen- 
ter in the very heart and life of the individual of which 
it is a part.” ‘ 
Quickening of the Imagination. 

“Individual experience is a great teacher, but no mat- 
ter how deep and thoro it may be, it has limitations pre- 
scribed by nature, and the life of the most forceful and 
resourceful of us would be confined within narrow bound- 
aries if it were always shut up within the limits of his 
own individual contact with personalities and things,” 
suggested the teacher of mathematics. “A man may 
learn much from his own contact with his time and race, 
but one of his most important possibilities is the develop- 
ment of the faculty of appropriating the results ofjthe 
contacts of others with other times and races, andjone 
of the finer qualities of a rich experience is the natural 
quickening of the imagination to divine that which is 
hidden in the experiences of other ages and races. The 
man of culture must not only live deeply and intelligently 
in his own experience, but he should break away from its 
limitations, and escape the tendency to substitute a part 
of life, distinctly seen, for the whole panorama of life more 
or less vaguely discerned. The great writer, for instance, 
must first make his own nature rich in its own devel- 
opment, and powerful in its harmony of aim and force, and 
then he must also make his nature sensitive, sympathetic 
and clairvoyant in its relations with the natures of other 
men. To be self-centered, and yet to be able to pass 
entirely out of one’s self into the thoughts, impulses, 
emotions, and sufferings of others, involves a harmonizing 
of opposing tendencies which is difficult of attainment.” 


National and Racial Experience. 


“And yet,” interposed the instructor in classics, “it 
must be precisely this delicate poise which men of the 
highest power secure; for it is this nice adjustment of 
the individual discovery of truth, to the general discovery 
of truth, which gives a person of imaginative faculty 
range, power, and a sanity of view. To see, feel, think 
and act strongly and intelligently in our individual world 
gives us first-hand relations to that world, and the best 
obtainable knowledge of it. But, to pass beyond the 
limits of this necessarily narrow sphere, which we touch 
with our senses, into the larger spheres which other men 
touch, not only widens our knowledge, but vastly increases 
our powers. ‘It is,’ as I have read somewhere, ‘like ex- 
changing the power of one small stream for the general 
power which plays thru nature.’ And then, too, one of 
the best measures of greatness is the ability to pass thru 
individual into national or racial experience. The writers 
who hold the highest place in literature justify their claims 
by their universality ; that is to say, by the range of their 
knowledge of life as revealed in the experiences of the 
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race. Thus the visions of the poet, the philosopher, and 
romancer become, thru them, the heritage of all who are 
qualified to enter into their experiences with them. 

“No man can read the masterpieces of literature with- 
out passing beyond the boundaries of his own individual 
experiences into others which broaden and quicken his 
spirit,” ventured the vice-principal; “‘and no one can be- 
come familiar with the best novels without touching life 
at a multitude of new points, and passing thru emotions 
which could never have been stirred within him by the 
happenings of his own life, no matter how rich and va- 
ried they may have been. To possess the knowledge of 
other experiences, widely different from, and equally val- 
uable with, our own, is to push back the horizons of our 
own experiences, and secure a real contribution to our 
own enrichment and development. Whoever will carry 
that process far enough, will bring into his individual ex- 
perience much of the richness and splendor of the experi- 
ence of the race.” 


Mind, Hand and Spirit. 


“My ideal of education,” concluded the principal, “does 
not consist in the routine drilling of any one or even of 
all the faculties, nor in the mere collection of theories 
and facts, but in a normal development of the individual 
powers of the mind, the hand and the spirit. No one can 
rightfully lay claim to a broad education or to a liberal 
culture who emphsizes any one element of this trinity 
with such force that the other two are crowded out of his 
life; nor yet will it do to take any two of them, and 
allowsthe twain to eclipse the third. The class-room is 
the scene of one kind of education, the factory of another ; 
and yet the methods employed in the two are much more 
akin than in opposition. It would be ridiculous and prof- 
itless for a foreman of an iron foundry, for instance, to 
criticise the methods of the school-room and question its 
results, and perhaps the opposite might be equally true. 
Nor would the exchange of methods prove satisfactory, 
for the instruction must, in either case, be adapted both 
to the pupil, and to the ultimate end striven for. Some- 
times pupils well-grounded in literary and scientific knowl- 
edge, and displaying a high type of mental discipline, 
enter the great trades as well as the professions, with the 
thought not only of mastering but adding to the previous 
knowledge and mastery of them. Such should gain the 
benefits of both systems of training, and, generally speak- 
ing, ought to turn out to be the most forceful and 
resourceful of business men, designers, and mechanics, 
rising regularly and rapidly to the highest positions in the 
gift of their callings. As such, they should teach a les- 
son, both to the man of reflection, and his brother of 
action, that the broadest and deepest experience is the 
greatest single factor in the molding of the finest and 
richest individualities.” ROBERT BRUCE, 

Secretary of the Teachers’ Club. 


we 
Grading and Promotion. 
The Centralia (Ill.) System. 


WaThe method of grading elaborated by Supt. Irwin F. 
Mather and introduced by him in the public schools of 
Centralia, Ill., is an attempt to so combine the “group” 
and “individual” systems that the greatest possible good 
may accrue to every pupil. Its distinctive feature is the 
prominence given to the work and influence of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 
Grouping of Pupils. 

The children of each room are divided into two or 
more groups according to mental capacity, intellectual 
attainments and physical strength. Capacity and strength 
count for much. Those pupils who prove to be especially 
strong are advanced to the group above. These changes 
are frequent. 

As the groups are only six or eight weeks apart those 
who are compelled to be absent from school for a number 
of weeks may drop into the grade below without serious 
loss. 
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Under the Same Teacher for at Least a Year. 


With the exception of the individual promotions the 
pupils of a particular group remain in the same room 
under the care of the same teacher for at least an entire 
year. Much advantage comes to the school thru this 
constant contact of the pupils with the teacher who has 
learned to know the weakness and strength of every child. 
These bonds of confidence and esteem are strengthened 
in every way possible. 


The Course of Study and Promotion. 


The course of study is outlined for that unreal, non- 
existing individual “the average child.” At the begin- 
ning of the year each group begins when the pupils will 
fit in most happily, and covers durieg the year as much as 
it is possible to accomplish with thoroness. In this way 
a group may advance far into the work of the year or 
grade above. 

At the beginning of the next year these groups are 
passed on to the teachers nextabove them. A re-adjust- 
ment is made and after a careful review the work is taken 
up where it was left off at the close of the school year. 
Thus no child is compelled to spend an entire year in go- 
ing over the work of the year before. 

As every child is advanced in accordance with the 
work done and ability displayed interest is quickly awak- 
ened and ambition aroused. 

The system is sufficiently flexible to foster the individ- 
uality of every child. 


Success of the Plan. 


This plan has passed beyond the experimental stage 
and is proving eminently satisfactory. The mentally dull 
are becoming a thing of the past ; the lazy and mischiev- 
ous realizing that promotion and advancement now de- 
pend entirely upon individual effort, have taken on new 
life and are surprising teachers and parents. The ordin- 
ary pupil of good constitution is proving that he can com- 
plete satisfactorily the work of the common schools in 
six years. 

Changes in grouping are, of course, more frequent in 
the lower grades. Every group, thus far, even the me- 
diocre, is able to accomplish more work in a year than 
that outlined in the course of study. 

The plan has proven successful in breaking up the so- 
called “lock-step system” and has infused the schools 
with new life. 

Best of all it brings the maximum of advantage and 
opportunity to the pupil who can remain in school but 
for a limited time. 


we 
The Public High School : 


Is It a Just Charge Upon the Public Treasury ? 


By Frank A. HILL, Secretary Mass. State Board of Education. 
(Concluded. ) 


In no way can we explain the great interest of the 
people in large, well-appointed and beautiful buildings for 
their high schools unless we attribute it partly to the 
growing worth and promise of the high school and partly 
to the very large number of people who have gone thru 
the high school themselves, or have sent their children 
there, or have children now in attendance there, or are 
going to have some there, or who prize the high school 
on general principles. Such buildings are going up 
everywhere, with approved systems of heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation, with libraries, laboratories, drawing- 
rooms, gymnasiums, offices and halls, the interior fre- 
quently decorated by the voluntary offerings of friends, the 
exterior as pleasing as architectural skill can make it, and 
the grounds not rarely spacious and laid out in excellent 
taste. 

Private munificence has supplemented civic interest in 
furnishing towns with commodious and well-furnished li- 
braries. Private munificence is now supplementing civic 
interest with increasing gifts of lands or of buildings or 
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of equipment for the schools—often better buildings than 
the taxpayers would be justified, with all their enthusi- 
asm, in erecting. These things are outward expressions 
only, it is true, but one cannot avoid the feeling that back 
of these expressions there is a growing worth in the 
schools that excite it as well as a growing conviction in 
the public mind that whatever that worth is, there is a 
greater measure of it that merits striving for. 


Relation of Earning Power to Intelligence. 


We dwell much on the sentimental dividends of public 
education. There are dividends in plain hard cash or its 
equivalent that appeal to people in quarters where senti- 
ment is at a discount. Dr. Harris, the United States 
commissioner of education, not long ago called attention 
to a striking coincidence. Each child in Massachusetts, 
he said, receives on an average seven years of schooling ; 
each child in the nation at large, only four years and 
three tenths. The ratio is 70 to 48. The average daily 
wealth-producing power of each man, woman and child, 
Dr. Harris continued, was, during the year taken for the 
coinparison, 73 cents in Massachusetts, while for the na- 
tion at large it was only 40 cents. The ratio is 70 to 43, 
the excess being 33 cents a day. 

I am informed by Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Mas- 
sachusetts Labor Bureau of Statistics, to whom I applied 
for a verification of Dr. Harris’ statement, that according 
to the latest obtainable figures, the net result of produc- 
tive industry in the United States, including under that 
head the net product of manufactures, agriculture, fish- 
eries, mines, and quarries, in the single year covered by 
the census, amounts to $114.14 per capita, or on the 
basis of 306 working days in the year, to 37 cents per 
working day for every man, woman and child. A similar 
computation for Massachusetts, based upon figures ob- 
tained in the same census, shows an average per capita 
production of 66 cents per working day. The ratio ac- 
cording to these figures, is 66 to 37, the excess being 29 
cents a day. 

The lengths of schooling for Massachusetts and for the 
country at large have slightly increased since Dr. Harris’ 
statement, but their ratio has not materially changed. 
Whether we take Dr. Harris’ earlier showing or Mr. Wad- 
lin’s later, the larger wealth-producing power accompan- 
ies the longer schooling, and the excess of the one follows 
very closely the excess of theother. Now this cannot all 
be a mere happening. If it is true that intelligence pro- 
duces more than ignorance, then excess in wealth-produc- 
ing power must hold some relation to excess in knowing 
and doing power. 

Consider for a moment what is involved in the showing 
that each person in Massachusetts has a daily wealth-pro- 
ducing power 29 cents in excess of the average for the 
nation at large. It means that for each person the aver- 
age annual excess is $88.74. It means that for all the 
people of the state the annual excess is $198,686,802. 
That is to say, the productive energy of Massachusetts 
yields nearly $200,000,000 a year more than it would 
yield if the per capita productive capacity of the state 
were no greater than the average thruout the country. 
This is twenty times the annual running expenses of the 
public schools. It is not necessary to attribute to the 
schools this vast excess of production above the average 
for the country to prove that they pay enormous material 
dividends. Ifso humble a fraction as a fifth or even a tenth 
part of this excess, or of an aggregate much less than 
this excess of $200,000,000 can be traced to the schools, 
they are yet securities that each year return to the state 
much more than their annual cost. The education of 
the people, combined with the openness of the avenues 
by which the people may rise, works in two ways. It stimu- 
lates material wants on the one hand; it makes them 
more numerous, complex, refined. And all this, on the 
other hand, makes a stronger call both for high directive 
ability and for skilled labor to supplement such direction. 
Thus the field for production is enlarged, and, at the same 
time, husbandmen to till it are trained. 


\ 
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It is sound public policy to encourage any methods of 
education that promise to recognize more fully the reali- 
ties of life and to do more for the motor and executive 
functions that need to be trained to cope with such reali- 
ties. With such a public policy the public high school 
cannot but hold the closest and most vital relations. But 
apart from all considerations of dollars and cents, there 
are intellectual and moral values of supreme moment. On 
these higher values I need not dwell in this presence. In 
our technical schools there is a growing appreciation of 
the esthetic and ethical aspects of themes too commonly 
supposed to be outside the pale of such regard. In our 
literary schools, laboratory and manual exercises are win- 
ning steadily increasing recognition. I deem it a happy 
conjunction that so many who urge the spiritual argu- 
ment are ready to unite with those who press the mate- 
rial in framing common curricula. Certain it is that 
schemes of education to-day may contemplate more di- 
rectly than in fommer years the so-called utilitarian values 
without dethroning at all the traditional spiritual ideals. 


Conclusion. 


Is the tone of this paper too optimistic? Let me 
frankly admit, then, that there are respects wherein the 
best of our high schools admit of great improvement ; and 
as for the worst of them, nothing short of a vigorous 
shaking up of their dry bones will meet the exigencies of 
their case. One’s attitude toward the high schools of the 
commonwealth turns very much on whether one is look- 
ing down the hill up which they have thus far come, or 
up the hill where they still ought to go. One may feel 
proud in the one case and solicitous in the other, rejoice 
in the movement hitherto and grieve that any break 
should check its triumphant advance. We have a right to be 
gratified, but no right to be satisfied. One of the strongest 
signs of an unhealthy state is perfect satisfaction with an 
existing state. Perfect satisfaction means easy satisfaction; 
easy satisfaction, a low ideal; a low ideal, cessation of 
growth, and cessation of growth, retrogression and stagna- 
tion. When, however, the question is asked whether the 
facts justify the public in maintaining the high school sys- 
tem, a broad view permits but one answer, and that answer, 
after making every allowance for imperfections, avoidable 
and unavoidable, is an unhesitating “yes,’—an answer 
that may be given with increasing emphasis as the system 
gains in efficiency. 


we 
How Bert Was Beaten. 


By SUSANNE S. BAKER, Maryville, Tenn. 
[A True Story.] 


“Yes, you'can have the school,” said the committee- 
man to the frail looking girl who had applied for a posi- 
tion ina New Hampshire school. “You can have the 
school. Teach the children to mind you, if you don’t 
teach them anything else.” 

“T will do my very best with them and shall hope for 
success,” she replied with rather a frightened look in her 
brown eyes. 

As she was being driven in a rattling buggy over to 
her new boarding place she was asked : 

“So you be the new teacher, be you? Well, I don’t 
envy you the posish,—not a bit. They are a tough lot of 
youngsters over there. That’s just what they are. But 
maybe you will get along all right. Maybe.” 

Arrived at her pretty boarding place with the dreaded 
school-room right in view, she was met by a red headed 
freckled face boy who assisted her to alight. As he did so, 
he began acquaintance in this wise : 

“How @’y’ do? I’m glad you have come.” 

“Ts that so ?” replied the amused teacher. “So that 
is the school-house right over there, is it ?” 

“Yessum. And you'll find we all like to go to school, too. 
But there is one boy that’s mighty apt to give you trouble. 
His name’s Bert. He's biggern me. Why, last term he 
actually ——” but his further voluntary gift of informa- 
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tion was abruptly terminated by the appearance of a sweet 
faced woman, who came forward saying : 

“Here, Tom, stop your talking and take those bags 
into the spare room.” 

Turning to the teacher, she said : 
the parlor, please.” 


“Walk right into 


Sympathy for the Teacher. 


Just as the young lady was starting for school next 
morning, a gentle knock was heard at the door, and there 
was the hostess with a glass of rich milk, a doughnut and 
a piece of apple pie. 

“T guess you’d better eat a bite again before you go 
over. We have breakfast so early, and you will need all 
your strength to-day.” 

While thanking the hostess for her thoughtful courtesy, 
the young woman asked: “Is the task before me so very 
difficult ?” 

“No,” the woman hastened to reply, “but I know you 
are inexperienced, and it may come hard at first.” 

In spite of her brave appearance the poor girl’s spirits 
sank lower and lower at the prospect of facing those aw- 
ful children. 

At the gate, going out, a man asked : 

“Ts your courage good this morning ?” 
“Why do you ask that question ?” 

“Well, if you can conquer that largest boy you can 
manage the school all right. Last year he run the teacher 


away.” 
Before School, 


A group of boys were having a noisy discussion on one 
side of the yard as she entered the play ground. In the 
school-room the girls were scattered around in little sets 
giggling and expressing various opinions about the new 
teacher. Without, the birds were singing free as the air, 
the cool little waves dancing on the lake as if to invite 
her for a boat ride in quest of pond-lilies. The snowy 
peaks of the white mountains gleamed in the hazy dis- 
tance, while the odor of flowers mingled with new-mown 
hay floated thru the open door. 

Within were restless, whispering children seated on 
hard desks all scratched and scarred by idle hands. An 
unfortunate butterfly beat its wings against the closed 
window for release. “Yes,” mused the teacher, “I can 
let you out, bright butterfly, but I must stay in.” 

Just then all the boys came noisily into the room and 
stumbled to their seats. It was easy enough to recognize 
Bert, and see that he was the leader, for all eyes were 
either openly or covertly turned toward him. The teach- 
er’s quick eye had seen him slyly jerk up a long rough 
stick as he passed the stofe. 


Managing Bert. 


“Well, children,” she began pleasantly, “this is rather 
a warm morning. Let’s see how comfortable we can 
make ourselves before time to open school. Bert, will 
you please open the windows? I see you have a good 
stick all ready.” 

A titter at Bert’s expense ran around the room. He 
was surprised, but quickly complied with the teacher’s re- 
quest, calling to his aid one of his companions. The last 
window that he raised was near the platform-desk and 
also by the shining blackboard, on which were various pic- 
turesque hieroglyphics of the preceding term. Again 
_ the teacher appealed to the boy. 

“T don’t see the chalk or erasers anywhere. Will you 
please tell me where they are kept?” He brought them 
forth and carefully cleaned the boards. 

By this time the opening bell was rung, and as Bert re- 
turned to his seat, the other pupils glanced from his 
countenance to that of the teacher in a rather bewildered 
manner. 

All gave respectful and interested attention to the 
opening exercises and the few introductory remarks of 
the teacher. Thus started, things progressed smoothly. 
A few minutes before recess Bert raised his hand for per- 
mission to fill the water-bucket. He was desirous of be- 
ing helpful. 


She replied, 
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The Teacher's Plans. 

The young teacher proposed to. make the school-room 
attractive and pleasant. She spoke of having the prem- 
ises cleaned and repaired, of introducing flowers and a few 
colored pictures of birds which she pinned upon the walls, 

The second morning of school Bert was a little late, but 
he marched up to the desk with a bunch of flowers. He 
himself had an old faded necktie on. Afterwards the 
teacher noted daily improvements and care in his personal 
appearance. On this occasion she thanked him for the 
gift and pinned some of the flowers on her pretty blue 
dress. She had learned that Bert’s father had been exe- 
cuted for killing some one, and that the boy was living 
out with a farmer. So that he was a clumsy boy with 
little or no training. 

During the busy morning hours, for some time, the: 
other pupils would glance around to the corner where 
Bert sat, seeking amusement. However, they were dis- 
appointed, for they saw instead the rough boy was plod- 
ding away at his lessons. 

Signs of Mischief. 


Only once did he show signs of mischief. The teacher 
watched him for a minute. Then quietly, while he was 
looking, unpinned the flowers he had given her in the 
morning, and laid them aside. The boy seemed to grasp 
the situation, for he stopped his disturbance and resumed 
his studies. Whereupon the teacher again with an ap- 
preciative smile, wore his flowers. During the rest of the 
term her desk was well supplied with candy, fruits, flow- 
ers and all good things in their season. Bert capped the 
climax by bringing to school one day a huge melon ! 

She tried to impart to the children under her care, 
some of her own love for and interest in books and study.. 
She used all her tact to make the school work progress 
easily and pleasantly. She always led the children, never 
drove them. She made them conform insensibly to her 
wishes. 

One night, a certain obstinate boy spoke to his mother : 
“Say, I like that teacher. She asked me to write a com- 
position. I never would afore, cause I hated ’em so. 
But I am going to write one this time just to please her.” 

She varied her program from day to day and changed 
her methods often enough to keep them fresh. Thus her 
pupils were always interested and on the alert. The gen- 
eral exercises at the close of the afternoon session were 
so instructive and pleasant that the children generally 
were dismissed with the impression that theirs was the 
nicest teacher in the whole state. 

One of the girls was overheard to say: “Our teacher 
is mighty apt to have things her way. And somehow 
when she gets it, it’s the way we all wanted. I just love 
her. See how she manages the boys and Bert too. There 
is nothing that those fellows wouldn’t do for her. And it 
is the same way with us girls.” 

Thus the rough boy who had for three years bullied the 
teachers and led the school in mischief, was at last 
changed into the best behaved and most studious scholar. 
Yes, it was by tact and kindness Bert was beaten. 


we 
Santa Claus. 


By Rutu Raymonp, California. 


As each succeeding Christmas-tide comes round, the 
primary teacher must face the question, “What shall I do 
with the Santa Claus idea? Can I conscientiously expose 
it.” 

The teacher never has to solve the problem whether she 
will or will not lead the children to believe in a veritable 
Santa Claus, who really comes down the chimney to fill 
the children’s stockings, etc. This is the faith which is 
firmly laid by the mother long before the child comes into 
the teacher’s hands. The only question left to decide is 
“What attitude shall we take towards this belief which 
plays such an important part in the child’s life?” Nor is 
it a light question, for his faith in this point is as implicit 
and unshaken as his faith in those around him. But of 
necessity there comes a time when such faith must waver: 
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and when the full truth dawns upon him there comes a 
shock to his little trusting mind which dispels half the 
pleasure of the Christmas time. ; 

Let us take care how we dispel the beautiful dreams of 
children and leave them to stare with disenchanted, va- 
cant eyes, at the ruins of that in which they once trusted. 

With these problems to be met, the thought comes can 
we not do something in the school to modify this belief 
and prevent any shock to the child’s faith? Is there not 
some way by which Santa Claus may be made symbolical 
of some truth, so that when the old literal idea fades 
away, it will not be left empty, but shall have in its place 
some truth that shall be truth for all the time ? 

Froebel says in the preface to the song where the child 
stretches out its arms to reach the far-off moon, 

“Then trouble not the child in his sweet dream, 
Nor dare to say, ‘Things are not what they seem.’” 

But he goes on further to prepare the way for the time 
when this sweet dream must of necessity pass away and 
says : 

? “Let not the fond illusion pass away 

Until a true thought may its place supply, 
Until the true relation thou canst show 
And thru the outer, he the inner tie may know.” 


With this thought in view the following plan has been 
worked out; not to shake the child’s faith in the old, but 
as a preparatory step to giving up the old—to give some- 
thing which we can hold and enjoy when the old, literal 
idea passes away. When the sun rises the stars fade, they 
are neither taken away nor extinguished. In the presence 
of a brighter light, they fade out of sight. So let it be with 
the Santa Claus idea. 

Synopsis. 

1. The Literal Santa Claus—the spirit of which he is 
a symbol, and the way he expresses this spirit. 

2. The Father as a Santa Claus—the spirit which 
prompts him, and his way of expressing it. 

3. The Mother as a Santa Claus—the spirit which 
prompts her, and her way of expressing it. 

4, Every One asa Santa Claus who has this spirit ; and 
the giving of gifts at Christmas as an expression of this 
feeling. 

The Literal Santa Claus. 


1. Do you know what will soon be here? “Christmas” 
from a chorus of voices. “ Yes, it will not be long now. 
I wonder whether anyone remembers what was given him 
last Christmas?” “TIhadadoll.” “Santa Claus brought 
me a red sled.” “I have a tin horn that I asked Santa 
Claus to bring me.” “He came down the chimney and 
put some candy into my stocking.” “Now listen, children, 
I have a story to tell you.” Then follows the story, 
“°Twas the night before Christmas, etc.” 

“When you want Santa Claus to bring you anything 
what do you do?” 

“T got my mamma to write a letter to him, and I put it 
into the flue and it went up to him, etc.” 


The Father as a Santa Claus. 


1. “What can it be that makes Santa Claus do so much 
for the little children? Don’t you think he must love 
them very much? Each one of all you little girls and 
boys has a Santa Claus of your very own. But the best 
part of it all is that this Santa Claus does not wait till 
Christmas to do kind and loving things for the children. 
He gives them something every day. Mamie and Effie 
have one together, Lena and John have the same kind, 
loving Santa Claus. He works for you every day. He 
comes home tired every night because he has worked so 
hard to get money to buy things for his little children. 
Can anyone guess what Santa Claus I am talking about ? 
Yes, our fathers, the very best kind of Santa Clauses.” 
Then the different children tell what their fathers do to 
earn money for them. Follow with a little talk about 
what is bought with this money—the teacher as often as 
possible using the expression “good papa Santa Claus.” 
For seat work the children make and draw the tools talked 
about 
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The Mother as a Santa Claus. 


3. “Do you know each one of the little children has anoth- 
er Santa Claus who shows she is a good, loving every-day 
Santa Claus.” “Why, it must be our mothers.” “Tell 
me how mamma is a Santa Claus. What does she do to 
show that she is an every-day Santa Claus?” “She cooks 
breakfast for us and mends our clothes.” Every one has 
something to tell to show his mamma is a Santa Claus. 

4, The spirit of Santa Claus is in everyone who is 
either giving to another, or doing some kind and helpful 
thing. Wishing the children to get the thought that the - 
spirit of loving kindness is the real Santa Claus, we show 
them pictures to help them to abstract the idea further 
from the literal Santa Claus. The first pictures are those 
of little children giving something to some one. They 
tell who are the Santa Clauses in these and how they 
know they are Santa Clauses. Afterward they are shown 
pictures of children doing for others, and they find the 
Santa Claus, and show that the child is one. The next 
step is to give them a story of a child’s kindness to others, 
and have them find the Santa Claus in this. 

The Xmas Secret. 


Some morning the children come to hear the Christmas 
secret. I have something very nice to tell you this morn- 
ing. Every little girl here and every little boy is going 
to be a Santa Claus to papaand mamma. You must not 
tell anyone about it, for it is to be a surprise. Each one 
of you is going to make something pretty for your papa, 
and something pretty for yourmamma. Weare to begin 
work on them to-day, and when Christmas comes, all of 
us are to help trim a beautiful Christmas tree. Then we 
will ask our papas and mammas to come to school, and we 
will surprise them with the Christmas tree and our pretty 
presents for them. “Won't they think we are nice San- 
ta Clauses, when they see all the pretty things ?” 


we 
Winter Blackboard Illustration. 


By M. E. Stone, Rhode Island. 


If the December program calls for the teaching of such 
words in reading as winter, snow, ice, cold, pine, green 
and the geography work includes trees, their condition in 
winter, and the work of the frost, illustration will help the 
children understand the stories and talks you give, es- 
pecially if the school is in a city, better than they could 
from words alone. 

I use for such sketches a board in the back of the room, 
that is not needed for the daily work. Then I can keep 
the sketch for the month or season, referring to it or add- 
ing to it upon occasion. The board, being over nine feet 
long, affords room for a varied landscape. 

The story of the little pine-tree in Nature in Verse, and 
of the frost in the same book, are appropriate. The 
“Discontented Pine Tree,” gives the first mentioned story 
in prose. 

In teaching “The Frost,” by Hannah F. Gould, I found 
that some picture was necessary if the children were to 
appreciate such lines as, 

“So thru the valley and over the height,” 
and 

“Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest.” 
and 

“_______and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head.” 

After they had found the valley and the height, the 
white crest of the mountain, and the icicles hanging from 
the rocks over the frozen lake, the children were delighted 
with the poem, and seemed to understand it. It was 
printed on my program for the month’s work, or I should 
not have given it to five and six year old pupils, as I feared 
the wording would be beyond their comprehension. The 
last two stanzas are much simpler for children than the 
first ones, and will not need illustration, altho a window 
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of four panes with picture of a tree, a flower, or a bird on 
each pane, will please the children and can be reproduced 
by them with pegs. 

SP 


Christmas in old Sweden. 


Christmas eve began, in the old days, at noon, Decem- 
ber 24. Early in the morning the home-spun rag car- 
pets, which were spread on the floors only on great occa- 
sions, were brought out, cleaned and laid in their places. 
In the more remote country districts, where even the rag 
carpet was seldom seen, the peasants spread straw over 
the floors, to remain until after New Year’s. This use 
of straw at Christmas time was undoubtedly a relic of the 
old Yuletide feasts, when straw was placed about the 
huge bonfires for the spectators to sit upon while they 
viewed the festivities. A number of traditions have been 
preserved among the older peasants in connection with 
this custom. It was formerly believed that if the straw 
which had covered the floors at Christmas time were scat- 
tered over the plowed field, or tied about the trunks of 
the trees, an abundant crop would be ensured the follow- 
ing year. According to one superstition, if it were fed 
to the cattle before they were driven out to pasture for 
the first time in the spring, the animals would be pre- 
served from plagues and disease. 

On the day before Christmas no substantial noon meal 
was eaten, but a large kettle of broth was made by boil- 
ing together ham, salt beef, tongue, and sausages. The 
noon luncheon consisted of bread dipped in this broth. 
From the custom the day is often called “dipping day.” 

According to a writer in The Churchman, the real feast 
began between five and six in the afternoon. Candles 
and pine knots were lighted, and the Christmas boxes were 
distributed by the “ Kinkeljes.” The “Kinkeljes,” a ver- 
nacular form of das Kindchen Jesus (the child Jesus) or 
der Kindchen Jesus (the children’s Jesus), was the central 
figure in a scene sometimes enacted for the benefit of the 
little ones. As the children.waited for the distribution 
of their gifts, an ugly appearing figure, armed with a long 
switch, would enter the room. He was known as “Ru- 
pert the Knight,” and as he made his way thru the room 
he asked each child whether he had been good or bad 
during the preceding year. Soon after “Rupert” a little 
child entered, clad in white from head to foot, the “Kin- 
keljes.” The child gave battle to the wicked knight and 
finally drove him out. He distributed the gifts among 
the little ones, and then left the room as quietly as he 
had entered. 

The old Yuletide custom of feasting on the wild boar 
has survived in Sweden until now. Among the wealthier 
families, the dressed head of the wild boar still figures on 
the table, while that of the common barnyard porker 
adorns the board of the plainer citizen. Among the 
pagans of the North countries, the barbacued pig of the 
Yuletide festivities was called julgalten, and he was kept, 
like the huge pasties of which we read in the tales of old 
England, until the mid-winter festival. So much of him 
as then remained was served once more as solgalten, or 
“sun pig,” so called in honor of the return of the sun. 
An apology for the ancient dish still survives in the cus- 
tom of substituting for the veritable julgalten, bread, 
molded and baked in the likeness of a pig. 

Early in the morning on Christmas Day the bells sound 
the call to matins. In former years the first call was at two 
o'clock, the second at three, and the third at four, but 
modern customs have modified these hours. In the vil- 
lages, where the old national customs remained the longest, 
the ringing of the first call was followed by a weird and 
picturesque spectacle. From each house issued a little 
procession of people, each carrying a blazing pine torch 
thru the darkness of the winter night. Along the rough, 
snow-covered roads wound the stream of torch-bearers 
until, before the church, each cast his brand into a roar- 
ing and crackling pile, whose light was cast far abroad 
over the landscape. This was unmistakably a relic of the 
Yuletide bonfires of pagan days. 

Christmas in old Sweden was eminently a time of peace 
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and good-will to men. The generosity of the nation dis. 
played itself in hospitality to all, even the most wretched 
beggars being warmed and fed. The spirit of kindlinegs 
even extended to the setting out of sheaves of grain for 
the birds, and to the immunity from punishment for all 
offenders from Chrismas eve until the eighth day after 
Epiphany. The announcement of the “Christmas peace” 
took place with great solemnity. . 


ae 
Nature Study for December. 


There is much that one may find out in December about 
the things that have been noticed thru the summer and 
fall. There is as much in winter as there is in summer to 
interest and please the student of nature. 

December varies greatly as to weather in different years, 
Sometimes there come a few days at the beginning of the 
month, when the wind blows sharply from the north, and 
the surface of the ground becomes stiff with frost in a 
very short time, and the wheels cannot break up the 
roads; but generally there is really little cold weather 
till January. Sometimes when the beginning is mild 
and open, the sky for a day or two near the end of 
the month looks dull, and the wind, tho it blows from 
the south or west, is strangely cutting. And then it 
changes to the east or north, and a few little white flakes 
come hurrying down, drifting ; more and more follow, and 
in a few hours everything is covered with snow. This 
snow goes on falling silently, steadily and densely, or 
sometimes flying wildly before the roaring wind, heaping 


up huge drifts. 
What the Birds Do. 


Now what you will see and hear differs just as much as 
the season. In the rain and storm you will rarely hear a 
sound, unless it be the robin singing a few notes. See 
the bold, bright-eyed fellow sitting with all his feathers 
on end. He likes to perch on a post or shed, and watch 
for an eatable thing to pounce upon. 

If you strew a few crumbs on the path before your win- 
dow, you will find enough to amuse and instruct you when 
you do not care to go out. The robin, the sparrows, and 
perhaps the crow will share the feast. 

In severe winters, our resident birds are sadly at a loss 
for food and warm shelter, and numbers die from cold and 
hunger. Some crouch in the withered herbage in the 
fields ; others hide in the thickest parts of the hedges and 
bushes; and others nestle in haystacks. A few venture 
into towns, and almost fight for what can be picked up at 
barn-doors. The berries of some bushes and plants are 
then the only food of many birds. 


The Landscape. 


In contrast with its leafy retirement, the country home- 
stead now stands out with sharp distinctness in the white 
landscape; and yet its sober hue harmonizes with the 
dark boles of the trees. The tall pine-trees sigh and 
moan to themselves. The sun, far down in the south, 
throws but cold and watery gleams from a steel-covered 
sky, and the northern blast eddies around the building. 

Away on every side stretch angular fields, outlined by 
fences that are often but white, continuous mounds, and 
also marked by trees and shrubs. Here and there the 
stones of the higher and more abrupt walls crop out, 
while the board and rail fences appear strangely dwarfed 
by the snow that has fallen and drifted around them. 
The groves and wood-crowned hills look drearily uninvit- 
ing. Towering above all is the mountain, its rocks and 
precipices showing darkly here and there, as if its huge - 
white mantle were old and ragged indeed. On grim hills 
and early shadowed valleys the fox prowls, and watches 
for unwary rabbits venturing from their covers to nibble 
the frozen twigs. The lake has become a snowy plain. 

But in mild seasons everything goes on just as it did 
the last month. Some of our birds sing and bustle about, 
and flocks of them whirr about our highways and barn- 
yards, and assemble in the meadows. The bat flies here 
and there in the evening, while the owl hoots far into the 
night. Winter moths, just come forth, flutter about. 
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Flowers and Trees. 


Flowers, too, never fail. There are not many kinds, 
nor are they as bright as those of the warmer seasons, 
but they are always pretty. (In the warmer sections of 
the country primroses begin to be plentiful. The long 
leaves of the crocuses and snow-drops appear above the 
ground, and the seedlings which sprang up in the last few 
weeks are thriving plants.) The mosses are green; the 
holly is decked with its little scarlet balls, and the mistle- 
toe with its dull white ones. On the bare trees you will 
find the leaf-buds beginning to show themselves; and on 
the honeysuckle, and elder, some leaves will peep out, 
anticipating the spring. Every tree and shrub has some- 
thing worth looking at, tho its boughs are bare, and its 
seed scattered about. If you open a bud you will see that 
it is wrapped up so closely that no cold air can get in, and 
covered with scale after scale—a whole spray, with leaves 
or flowers, in miniature. Flower byds are easily distin- 
guished from leaf-buds by their more swollen appearance 
and rounded summits. There is not much juice or sap in 
these buds, nor in the branches now; it has all sunk into 
the root, and just enough creeps slowly along the veins in 
the wood, and of the buds, to keep them from dying. 


Smaller Plants and Trees. 


Many of the smaller plants shrink away under ground ; 
but their roots and stems are full of sap. The seeds that 
were shed by the annuals in the last harvest lie under the 
fallen leaves, and they are alive, too, being, like the bud, 
the winter’s retreat for these plants, where their life is 
preserved. On the dead boughs that trees have dropped, 
and on the fallen, rotting trunks of trees, silent workmen 
are busy. Those little pink dots are a sort of a plant; 
they are drawing out of the wood all that makes it hard 
and tough, so that when they have passed away, the lar- 
ve of various beetles and moths can destroy it. 

Underground the moles, water-rats, hedge-hogs and 
field-mice are asleep; in the hollow tree the squirrel and 
bat are hiding; in the mud of discharged rivers, the frog, 
the snake, the lizard and the fish lie so benumbed with 
cold that only their reviving before a fire could show them 
not to be not dead. In clefts of walls or beneath the bark 
of trees are insects either asleep or waiting in the chrysa- 
lis state for springtime; and clusters of eggs, which as 
soon as the green leaves appear will turn into caterpillars 
to feast upon the other insects. 


ee 
Christmas in Many Lands. 


A School Exercise arranged by RosE A. Cook. 


(The children appear upon the stage in the costume of their 
country. After forming a semicircle, each tells how Christmas 
is celebrated in his or herland. All remain on stage until close 


of exercise.) 
I. Dutch. 


My name is Katrina and I come from Holland which 
means “wet land.” Iam proud to be known as the “little 
Dutch girl.” We love Christmas in our country, but we 
do not treat Santa Claus as you little Americans do ; for 
you let him come in the cold and darkness and go off 
again, without seeing him to give him a pleasant word ; 
while we all gather round the great fire to wait for him. 
We children are a little afraid of our Santa Claus, because 
he always seems to know all the naughty things we have 
done, and scolds us well before he gives us our presents. 
While waiting for him to come, we sing a little hymn ask- 
ing him to bring no whips to our house. Sometimes we 
sing to him to let fall from the chimney top, some pretty 
gift into our aprons, and this is the song : 

“Sunder Klaas du gode Bloot ! 
Breng’ mi Nédt un Zuckerbrod : 
Nicht to veel un nicht to minn, 
Smiet in mine Schorten in !” 


Then after he has gone, we put one of our wooden 
shoes on the table, and go to bed. In the morning, we 
are sure to find our shoes filled with gifts from Santa 
Claus. 
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2. Italian. 


I am little Pedro, and I live in far-off Italy, where it is 
so warm, we do not need stoves. We put a great big log 
called the Christmas log, in the fire-place on Christmas 
eve. For many weeks, we have been learning songs and 
poems to say to our parents on that night. Then when 
we have finished, we go into another room, and on a table 
we are sure to see a large urn, which is a very tall vase. 
In this urn are our gifts, and we children go to it one by 
one, and reach in and take a package. If we find our 
name on the package, we may keep it. If not, we must 
put it back and try again. We little Italian children 
think as much of our urn as you do of your Christmas 
tree. 

3. German. 


Germany is my home, and my name is Gretchen. I 
wish you could have some of the Pfeffer Kuchen my 
mamma has been baking. It is a sort of spice cake with 
nuts in it, and is made in all sorts of shapes—stars and 
circles, cows, pigs, horses, and elephants. O, I can’t be- 
gin to tell you about all the different forms! Everybody 
eats it on Christmas. Of course we have a Christmas 
tree—our country was the first to have a Christmas tree ; 
and since then, many other countries have it also. On 
Christmas eve, we children gather round the tree while 
our papa tells us the story of the baby who was born in 
Bethlehem so many years ago—the Christ-Child whose 
birthday we celebrate.. Then the gifts are taken off the 
tree, and each child gives something to papa and mamma, 
if it is only a paper book-mark or a pretty card. 

All over our land, you will hear this song sung on 
Christmas eve, when the whole family is gathered round 
the tree. 

O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum ! 

Wie gruen sint deine blaetter ! 

Du gruenst nicht nur zur Sommerzeit, 
Nein, auch im Winter, wenn es schneit. 


O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum ! 

Du kannst mir sehr gefallen ; 

Wie oft hat nicht zur Weinachtszeit 
Ein Baum von dir mich hoch erfreut ! 


O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum ! 
Dein kleid will mir was lehren ; 
Die Hoffnung und Bestaendigkeit 
Gibt Trost und Kraft zu jeder Zeit. 


4. Eskimo. 


My name is Boreas, and I come from a northern land 
far away. There we have no fences and forests and 
houses as you do, nothing but great fields of snow. We 
no not know of this Christmas of which you speak, or of 
Christmas presents ; but we have good times in the win- 
ter even if it is cold ; and presents from our fathers and 
mothers. One cold, frosty morning, I awoke to find a 
present which my father had left for me before starting 
away on a seal hunt. It was a beautiful little sled built 
of the bones of the whale, and a pair of little harnesses 
made from its skin. I jumped up, put on my fur coat and 
boots, harnessed my two dogs to the sled, and soon was 
skimming away over the frozen snow. I wish little Ameri- 
can children could have some of our snow for their Christ- 


mas fun. 
5. Negro. 


I am glad to come and tell you about our Christmas. In 
the South, we make Christmas a great holiday. Our cabins 
are small, but a very little will make us happy; and it 
doesn’t take much money to buy something besides corn 
bread and molasses, which the poor people eat most of the 
time. Then with fire-crackers and a parade, we have as 
good atime as the boys at the North do on the 4th of July. 
We keep up our feasting until after New Year’s, for New 
Year’s means a great deal tous. It was on that day 
that we ceased to be slaves, and we celebrate it with 
feastings and parades and good times. 


6. English. 
I am a little English maid, dressed as the children ix 
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the Foundling Hospital in London are. This Foundling 
Hospital is a school for boys and girls who have no fathers 
and mothers, and the girls all wear caps and aprons such 
as I have on. 

(Nore.—A little English girl, appearingin the ordinary English 
dress, would look very like an American. Therefore an English- 
woman suggested having her appear thus, as the institution 1s 
widely known thruout England.) 

At Christmas time in England, the Yule log which was 
cut in the Spring, is brought to the house by the men 
and boys with merry shouts and a song like this : 

“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.” 

A piece of wood which was left from the Yule log of 
last year, is set on fire and used to light the Yule log of 
this year ; and while the flames shoot up the chimney wide, 
the girls and boys shout with delight, and games are played, 
and all join in a general dance. The night before Christ- 
mas, it isthe custom in England for parties of men and 
boys to ring chimes on bells, and sing carols in the street 
all night long. I will repeat one of them to you.— 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around. 

“ Fear not,” said he,—for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind, 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

“To you in David’s town this day, 
Is born of David's line, 

The Savior, who is Christ the Lord ; 

And this shall be the sign :— 


“The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 
All meanly wrapped in swathing bands 
And in a manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph—and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song :— 


“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace, 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease !” 


(If the above be too long for a child to learn, only part of it may 
be given ;—but a girl of six learned it easily.) 


7. French. 


I am little Corrinne and I live in sunny France. Our 
St. Nicholas comes on a white horse, and we think that 
the horse must be hungry after having traveled so far. So 
we French children polish our wooden shoes and fill them 
with hay, oats, and carrots for the good white horse. We 
put them on a table or set them in the fireplace. The 
room is then carefully closed and the door locked. Next 
morning, it is opened and Oh! what do you think we see ? 
All the furniture is found topsy-turvy, and the little shoes 
are found filled with sweetmeats and toys for the good 
children. I have heard thatlittle American children hang 
up their stockings to be filled, but our presents come in 
our shoes. 

8. Scotch. 


I am little’ Donald, and I come from bonny Scotland. 
My papa and mamma say that when they were children, 
they had no great feast at Christmas time—they thought 
the day too sacred for fun and merry-making. But at 
Hogmanay, a week later, they had grand times. Our 
cousins the English, who live so very near us, have tried 
to teach us their ways and now we celebrate Christmas 
very much as they do, but in a quieter way. We have a 
Yule log and carol singers and mince pies and plum por- 
ridge, and some games of which you may never have 
heard, called Yule-dow and wad-shooting. And then we 
dance! Iam sure that even American children have all 
heard of our Highland Fling. I will show you how it 
goes. (Introduce dance here if possible.) Then after all 
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our good times are over, you will hear this verse sung b 
many of our people :— 
“Yule’s come and Yule’s gane 
And we have feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again 
And Jenny to her wheel.” 


9. Spanish. 


In Spain we children love Christmas just as much ag 
you do. You would be surprised to see our market place 
for a week before that happy day. Our country is not cold 
like yours, and so the farmers drive great droves of turkeys 
right into our city streets, selling them from door to door. 
Then in the Plaza Major, every kind of fruit is sold, 
There are fresh golden oranges from Andalusia ; nuts from 
Granada, and dates from Africa. All night, the whole 
city turns out into the streets, some of our girls and boys 
carrying tambourines, castanets, and guitars, and singing 
and dancing all the way. We know nothing about any 
Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas, but we remember that 
Christmas is Christ’s birthday, and we believe that every 
year on Christmas eve, the Three Wise Men journey 
towards Bethlehem, carrying gifts to the Heavenly Child ; 
and that they will leave some for us if we have been good. 
So we put our shoes out on the door-step or on the win- 
dow-sill, and while we sleep, the Wise Men are sure to 
stop long enough to leave some of their gifts for us. 


10. Japanese. 


Japan is my country, but we know nothing of Christ- 
mas. We have a grand New Year’s festival, and at that 
time, our papas take a prettily-shaped branch of the bam- 
boo tree, and decorate it with lanterns, flags, pretty balls, 
and all sorts of Japanese things. I like your Christmas 
trees better than our bamboo branches, because they are 
so pretty and green. I once saw the Christmas tree of a 
dear little American girl who was living in Japan. It was 
trimmed with Japanese dollies, tiny Japanese houses, and 
temples, toy jinrikishas for the dollies to ride in, dear lit- 
tle boxes within boxes, Japanese books of fairy tales on 
crepe paper, wee baskets filled with bonbons, and lots of 
other pretty things. It was on Christmas eve that six 
other Japanese children and I were invited to see it, and 
then the dear little American gir] gave us each a beauti- 
ful present. She says that is what Christmas means— 
giving. With our present, we each received a tiny silken 
Japanese flag on which were printed these verses in our 
own language :— : 

Tho mighty deeds by right 
From older folks are due, 

Yet little ones should try 
Some good, at least, to do. 


The gentle child tho small 
May little favors show ; 

And loving words to all 
From infant lips may flow. 


il. Norwegian. 


Far away in the north in a country called Norway is 
my home. My mamma is very busy getting ready for 
Christmas, making sweet white bread and “jule ol” which 
we will drink from our beautiful silver cup on that day. 
On Christmas morning, instead of wishing each other a 
“Merry Christmas,” the one who wakes first, sings a lit- 
tle hymn. Then papa and mamma and the rest wake up, 
and join in the song. After breakfast, papa goes out and 
fastens a bunch of oats on the roof of the house asa 
Christmas gift for—whom do you think ? The little birds! 
After dinner, we go to the front room which is locked all 
morning, and see just what I hope you will all have on 
Christmas day—a beautiful green tree, the branches 
bright with gifts ! 

(Nore.—Much of the success of this exercise depends upon the 
costuming. Interest the parents. Go to see them personally, 
win their co-operation, and then all success will be assured. Get 
and study only perfect models, and have the child de the one he 
represents. Select children who closely, resemble the type por- 
trayed ; as for instance, a blue-eyed, light-haired girl for the Nor- 
wegian. It will be found that the children learn their parts read- 
ily—even tho long ones. Itis suggested that for variety’s sake, 


some of the verses be set to music and sung by the child. Any 
teacher can do this, using a familiar melody.) 
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It was once considered the height of wickedness for a 
boy to play at school. Such an attitude is not easily un- 
derstood in these days of tolerance toward children. 
Some have ascribed it to the view illustrated by the old 
schoolmaster who classified his pupils according to their 
absorbent powers, declaring the good to be those who sat 
still and absorbed extensively. At all events the pre- 
judice against play had its origin in the school-house. 
Froebel undertook the task of utilizing the play impulse 
instead of extirpating it. A mayor of New York during 
the quarter of a century now ending, opposed the kinder- 
garten because the children played. Probably all of the 
primary principals and teachers who began their work as 
early as 1880, considered the kindergarten a humbug for 
the same reason. The present verdict is that it is not 
wickedness but nature that induces children to play. 

Now that the emperor of Germany has endorsed the 
czar’s universal peace proposition, there is hope that we 
shall live to see the dawn of an era in the history of 
Europe free from international war. Teachers should 
not let this opportunity escape to impress upon the young 
the terrors of war and the blessings of peace. Instead 
of celebrating Manila day, as some misguided enthusiasts 
have proposed, let there be an annual peace day. The 
youth must learn not to have their worship absorbed by 
war heroes. Lowell, Whittier, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, and other American heroes, ought to 
have at least as much inspirational influence in the schools 
as Dewey, Hobson, and Schley. 


An American officer in Cuba has recently written a 
letter that the N. E. A. propose some aid for education on 
that island. The province of Santiago has a population 
of 270,000. There are 6,000 children in the public schools, 
1,800 in private schools. On the entire island, with a 
population of upward of two millions, there are but 14,- 
000 in the public schools, the cost of these being $119,- 
500 annually, or about eight dollars each. A beginning 
has been made in Santiago, but it should be extended to 
the whole island. The needs shall be made known to our 
people thru teachers and pupils. 

The advisability of constructing a canal from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific ocean will probably come up in Congress 
at the present session. This furnishes an excelient sub- 
ject for debate among grammar and high school boys. 
Their attention should be called to the proceedings of 
Congress and to all other questions concerning the wel- 
fare of the nation, in which they expect, in the course of 
a few years, to take a more active interest. Thru con- 
sideration of larger subjecis, trivialities and petty gossip 


are excluded from thought. Substituting higher for 


lower interests is one of the chief duties of the educator. 

The masterly paper by Mr. Frank A. Hill which is con- 
cluded in this number must be considered a distinct 
contribution to educational culture. Never before have 
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the mission, value, and the vital relations of the high school 
in the system of public education been so clearly and 


strikingly set forth. 
SF 


Industrial Education. 


Here is a good question: How many of the 3,000 
superintendents of schools in America have given even 
a partial study to the subject of industrial education ? 
What country is England industrially afraid of ? In 
Liverpool last year at the opening of a school of a tech- 
nical character, Lord Salisbury said, that English people 
must get over sneering at German manufacturers, and 
believing that a preference would be given to English 
made goods ; for the stores now laid in stocks of German 
manufactures and buyers seemed to prefer them. He 
declared that the way to meet German manufacturers 
was to equal them in education. 

We have come to a point where the question is asked, 
What nations are likely to be leading ones? And it is 
believed that those that are scientific, practically scien- 
tific ; in other words, the industrially educated nations. 
Germany is materially prosperous, yet twenty-five years 
ago she had no navy, and little foreign commerce. She 
established numerous industrial schools, thirteen of them 
being devoted to the textile industries; also forty com- 
mercial schools; in these latter, all questions affecting 
foreign trade, the needs of foreign nations, their language, 
tariff laws, capacity, industries, productions, exchange, 
currency and transportations are carefully studied. And 
what has been the result of the establishment of such 
schools and of encouraging industrial and scientific study ? 
She has in twenty-five years built up a navy, increased 
her manufacturing capacity tenfold, established a regular 
export trade and built up markets ‘in every country on 
the globe with England herself, and causing consterna- 
tion there. 

Let the educator bear in mind that of all countries, 
Germany is the one that believesin education. Weclaim 
that we do here in America; but how often we hear it 
said that “the common school is enough.” We believe 
in education up toacertain point. It is not twenty- 
five years since a college president expressed indignation 
because THE JOURNAL so persistently advocated industrial 
education. Chancellor Crosby, of the New York univer- 
sity, as is well-known, was opposed to the entertainment 
of high schools by the state. It is but two or three years 
since high schools were established in this city. 

But Germany believed in Pestalozzi ; her mode of edu- 
cation was put on the base discovered by the great Swiss 
educator at once; she has made education a subject of 
careful and extensive study; it is education that gives 
Germany her high mark. 

SF 
Lo, now 1s come the joyfull’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly ! 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ! 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


State Supt. Schaeffer on Salaries. 


State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, has just 
presented to the governor his annual report. In it he has some- 
thing more to say about the subject of pauper salaries, which 
he mentioned in an address reported in these columns not long 
ago. Speaking of the state aid needed in some of the districts, 
whose maximum tax rate would not allow the schools to be kept 
open for six months, at ridiculously low salaries, he says: 

“For instance, one superintendent found that there were 
teachers in his county teaching for four dollars less per year 
than it cost the county on an average to keep one pauper. 

“Taking for comparison the figures furnished by Cadwala- 
der Biddle, secretary of the state board of charities, showing 
the average cost of keeping a pauper at the different county 
homes in the state and comparing ne figures with the salar- 
ies paid to teachers in the school year 1896-1897, it is found 
that in more than a dozen counties hare were teachers who re- 
ceived less per year than the average cost of maintaining a 
pauper. Ina surprisingly large number of counties there are 
teachers who get only a small sum in excess of what it would 
have cost the county officials to keep the same teachers in their 
almshouses. The average cost per inmate thruout the state is 
$2.66 per week, or $138.32 per annum. 

“No one will claim that the indigent and the unfortunate are 
too well cared for. It is self-evident that teachers who receive 
for the annual term a sum below or even slightly in excess of 
this amount can make very little preparation for the work. To 
expect first-class work of them is to expect impossibilities. The 
a. for bread exhausts their energies; they can not buy 
books on teaching or other professional literature. To talk to 
them of attending a normal school is mockery. 

“What is to be said of the children who grow up under such 
circumstances? It is by the merest accident that they get good 
instruction. Taught by those who get inadequate support 
from their work, at school not more than half the year, they 
must enter life handicapped in competition with those who en- 
joyed the edueational facilities of more favored localities. If 
times are hard now for the parents, how much harder will the 
lot of their children be when facing the sharper competition 
and the fiercer struggles of the next century? A lengthening 
of the school term at present wages will improve the teacher’s 
lot, the pupil’s chances of success. and the general welfare of 
the future inhabitants of the rural districts.” 


Needed Educational Policies. 


Boston, Mass.—The most important event of the sixty- 
third meeting of the New England Association of School Super- 
intendents, held November 11, was the report of the commit- 
tee on legislative enactments. The committee was composed 
of the state superintendents of each of the New England states, 
with Hon. Frank A. Hill as chairman. The committee’s re- 
port “sets forth in a general way, certain educational policies 
which the several states should enter upon, if they have not al- 
ready done so, or take pains to periect if they have already in 
some measure adopted them.” The following 1ecommenda- 
tions are made: 


1. That of supplementing local agencies—whatever they may be—that 
exist for the enforcement of the compulsory school attendance laws, with 
efficient helps from the state, either thru a state attendance officer, or 
officers, or in such ways as shall seem best adapted to quicken and 
a such local agencies in their important duty. ‘ 

2. That of insuring for all the children in each state, and especially for 
the children of the smaller and feebler towns, as good facilities, both for 
elementary and secondary education, as those now enjoyed by the more 
favored children thereof, the state to supplement local effort in providin 
such schooling with due regard to local interest in the schools and to loca 
self-reliance in maintaining and managing them. 3 Pie 

8. That of insisting on some minimum standard of postentionel training 
for the teachers of the poblic schools, by requiring that, as a condition of 
appointment, they shall either have attended suitable normal and train- 
ing schools or that they shall have prepared themselves in ways of equiv- 
alent effectiveness. _ 3 vi ‘ 

: t of encouraging, and, ultimately, of requiring the appointment 
by school committees of superintendents of schools especially trained and 
qualified to exercise that direct educational oversight of the schools that 
experience has found to be so helpful to efficiency therein, such small towns 
as are unable independently to employ superintendents to be united into 
districts for such employment, and to be sufficiently aided by the state to 
insure the success of the plan. : Diesel a 

The committee begs to call attention to the solidarity of the four policies 
here recommended. They belong tggether and seem essential to a strong 
and liberal public school system. To the extent to which children grow 
up in ignorance and idleness, or weak schools abound, or ineflicient teach- 
ing prevails, or schools drift along without wise educational direction, to 
this extent the interests of children, of parents, of towns and of the state 
are needlessly sacrificed. The mone pees to be saved by with- 
holding public support from businesslike policies that are fitted by nature 
and known by experience to increase the efficiency of the public schools 
may be lost, and often is lost mage Any over, in the disastrous conse- 
quences of resultant inefficiency. e intellectual and moral losses of 
such inefficiency cannot, of course, be measured. ‘ 

The committee begs to say, in conclusion, that each of the foregoing 
posicies has legislative indorsement, in part or in full, in one or more of the 
New England states; that no one of these states, however, has fully indorsed 
them all; that there is room in every state for improvement in such of 
these poticies as it may have adopted, and that each state, therefore, may 
gracefully give suggestions to its sister states by which they may profit 
and as cpetaly receive profitable S a aA from them in return. 

(Signed) Frank A. Hill, chairman; W. W. Stetson, Fred. Gowing, Mason 
8. ee Tnomaes B. Stockwell, Charles D. Hive committee on legislative 
enactments. 
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“The first period covers the time between the sixth and eighth 
is marked by the cessation of growth of the brain, as regar p aged) 5 x 
development in structural complexity. This period is also the time of 
great increase in memory power. The second period, from eight to twelve 
sees a more rapid growth of the body than the time before or after. This 
is the most active period of the child's life, the most diversified and the 
most plastic. It is, therefore, the golden opportunity for habit-forming, 
the time to acquire skill in music, drawing, etc., taking advantage of the 
immense vitality of the child at this age, who is constantly hunting for 
some way to use up his surplus energy. From twelve to fifteen is the time 
when the whole character changes and the social tendencies develop. In 
soul and body this is the most vulnerable time of the child’s life. 


DR, HALL ON THE CURRICULUM, 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark university, spoke to the su- 
perintendents on “Fitting the Curriculum to the Different 
Ages of Childhood and Youth.” He said that he would divide 
the student’s life into periods, and assign to each period its ap- 
propriate studies. 


‘As to the special studies, the first pared is, above all, the time of a 
study of Nature. She is the universal mother, and this should be the 
foundation of all curricula. The culmination of the child’s interest is in 
human subjects, and from this center it radiates outward to all natural 
things. Geography is a bugbear in the way of carrying out this 
natural order of things. To my mind, geography, as now studied, is a sort 
of miscellaneous jumble of incoherent sciences. _ 

“Language training should be mostly oralat this stage, for we talk more 
naturally than we write, and it is a long course of transfer from the ear to 
the brain, and then from the brain to the hand. The music studied 
should be such as expresses the emotions. This is the time of life to ac- 
quire the vernacular, which is never learned easily afterward. 

“The foreign modern languages should be brought into the course of 
eg | from eight to eleven, not earlier, for that would take time needed 
by the mother tongue ; not later, for that would miss the most receptive 

eriod of child life. Beginning about eleven years of age, let the dead 
languages be begun. As to mathematics, we have gone arithmetic mad 
in this country, and our children study it from infancy thru the grammar 


-school. Do very little in arithmetic before the age of eight or ten. 


“The third period, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, is accom- 
panied by a general reconstruction of the young man and the young maid- 
en, when they first begin to think of their own future and to plan their 
lives. At this time arises a wealth of social and altruistic desires and the 
awakening of the religious emotions.” 


Supt. Goss on Compulsory Education. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Supt. Goss says that the reason so many 
compulsory education laws have failed is that their enforce- 
ment has been placed in the hands of local authority. Country 

eople are not willing to incur the anger of their neighbors when 
ittle or no good comes to themselves. As to the age limit, six- 
teen years is too high. Mr Goss is opposed to fixing a certain 
part of the year as the time when every child must start work 
in school. In the city the officers take it for granted that the 
beginning of the term is the proper time and they accordingly 
compel the children to go. But in the country, where the boy 
husks corn and attends to the harvest in the fall, more liberty 
should be given. 


Minnesota’s Showing. 


State Auditor Dunn, in reviewing the educational statistics of 
Minnesota, says that the state has a permanent school fund of 
$12,230,327.20, and a permanent university fund of $1,319,157.34, 
with two thirds of the school lands yet unsold. 

Comparing this showing with that of some other states, he 
says: ‘The state of Michigan received 1,067,397 acres from 
the United States for school purposes. It has practically all 
been sold, and the sum realized from the sales amounts to $4,- 
644,527. Llowareceived 1,514,331 acres, of which 1,511,217 acres 
have been sold, and $4,720,030 realized from the sales. The above 
two states received only section sixteen in each township. 
Oregon and Kansas received sections sixteen and thirty-six in 
each township, the same as Minnesota. The grant in the 
former state amounts to 3,329,706 acres, nearly all sold, and only 
$2,400,000 realized. Missouri and Arkansas have virtually no 
permanent school fund at all, and even Texas, with the millions 
of acres of school-lands, cannot begin to approach the state cf 
Minnesota.” 


More Trouble in San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Supt. Webster will not sign the bills 
recently passed by the board of education, calling for an expen- 
diture of $50,000. He says that the board is already near its 
debt limit, and no more expenditures should be made except 
for coal and other necessary supplies. Supt. Webster also says 
that he intends to let the case go to the courts, where the power 
of the board to make expenditures beyond the debt limit and 
the responsibility of the superintendent therefor may be de- 
termined. 


Outsiders in Schools. 


Washington, D. C.—The committee on primary schools of 
the board of trade has been investigating the crowded conditions 
in this and other cities. Its reportsums up the data concerning 
the crippled condition of Washington schools in this manner: 

‘“ We have 804 schools of all grades, of which 234 are compulsory 
half-day schools —134 of these being white and roocolored. These 
compulsory half-day schools comprise more than one-quarter of 
all—an aggregate of not less than 11,000 pupils, who have the 
privilege of going to school but three anda half hours a day. 
And this does not include the whole of the first and second grades, 
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nearly all of which are confined to half-day schools. Very many 
are in the third and fourth grades, embracing children of from 
eight to eleven years of age, and many of them still older. 

“The congestion in the school attendance in Washington is 
greatl aggravated by the large numbers of children who come 
into the district every morning from adjoining states. ‘This in- 
vasion is in direct violation of the law under which the schools 
were organized and in direct opposition to their best interests, 
but no serious attempt seems ever to have been made to prevent 


it. 

‘Probably 2,000 or 3,0co children come into this district every 
day to attend school. Most of these live in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and aot less than sooare children of parents who neither 
pay taxes in the district nor find employment in the district. 





For Compulsory Military Instruction. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—The movement for compulsory mili- 
tary drill in the public schools bids fair to be revived. It was 
pushed before the legislature last year, but the bill providing 
for itwas not passed because of the extra expense entailed. 
Last year the Connecticut branch of the G. A. R. took up the 
matter, in response to the sentiment of the organization as ex- 

ressed at its national encampment the year before. They 
issued a circular seme attention to the good results obtained 
by towns which have adopted military instruction in the schools, 
and arguing for its adoption in this state. The state teachers’ 
association, at its meeting last month in New Haven, voted 
against the adoption of such instruction by legislative enact- 
ment. In spite of this, however, the friends of the military idea 
are hoping to see the measure passed by the next legislature. 





Good Health a Requisite. 


DENVER, COLo.—State Supt. Grace Espy Patton Cowles 
has completed her annual report, in which oe incorporated a 
number of recommendations which, if adopted, would cause 
considerable of a shaking up in the school system. Mrs. 
Cowles objects to the nin, i, ree teachers who are not phy- 
sicaily sound. She also believes in employing local talent. 
Upon these points she says: “Colorado supports a normal 
training school that stands at the head of its class. The time 
has come when it is better toemploy local teachers whenever 
the best qualifications can be secured. 





State Supt. Grace Espy Patton Cowles, Colorado, 


“Tn every community that has acquired the dignity of a high 
school, the high school building is the handsomest and costli- 
est, and the poorly ventilated, poorly equipped buildings are 
used for the grades and kindergartens, altho itis a fact that 
young children should be surrounded by hygienic conditions as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

“ More than 3,000 teachers are employed by the schools of 
Colorado. « In this immense corps are hundreds who represent 
the most advanced and the most thoro methods of work. Two 
serious mistakes are, however, to be deplored. Scores of teach- 
ers come to Colorado for their health. Despite the fact that 
tuberculosis is known to be a contagious disease men and 
women infected with it are employed in almost every county in 
the state. A teacher who is an invalid is unfit to have charge 
of aschool. There should be a physical as well as a mental 
qualification required of teachers. ; 


Classification by Groups. 


Ipa Grove, lowaA—According to the plan of classification 
arranged by Supt. Thomas B. Hutton, each grade has been 
divided into three groups or classes, so that the eight grades 
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Supt. Irwin F. Mather, Centralia, Il. 
(See article on page 614.) 


comprise about twenty-four groups. To illustrate, as the A 5th: 
group is working rapidly and the C 6th group slowly, the A 5th 
is advancing toward the C 6th. When the opportunity arrives, 
those in the A 5th who are ready to continue are transferred to 
the C 6th group. Aftertransfers are made each group reviews ; 
those transferred simply continue from where they left off, while 
those not transferred get the benefit of the review which they 
necessarily need. Groups may be divided and combined, indi- 
vidual transfers may occur at any time, and there is a re-classi- 
fication of all groups from time to time according to the needs 
of individual pupils; thus keeping each group composed of 
pupils of equal ability. Hence the instruction for a portion of 
a group is suitable for all in that group, and the results can be 
practically the same as individual instruction. In some cases 
whole groups may be able to advance, and in such cases, when 
not otherwise provided for, they will continue the next higher 
work without being transferred. No given time is alloted to 
complete a certain portion of work, but the pupils in each 
group advance in their studies as rapidly as they are able to do 
good thoro work. 

Under this plan the teacher must follow closely the pupil’s 
work and study the pupil’s health, strength, and general capac- 
ity for learning. And the teacher’s and superintendent's careful 
estimate of pupil's ability to do advance work determines their 
promotion. A pupil’s promotion is not determined by lapse of 
time nor by any fixed mark but by acquired ability to go forward. 
As soon as the work of a group is too hard or too easy for a 
pupil, he is placed in a group better suited to his abilities. 





Supt. Search Will Resign. 


HoLyoKE, Mass.—Supt. Preston W. Search has announced 
in an open letter tothe citizens of Holyoke that at the end of 
the year he will resign his position as superintendent. He de- 
clares that affairs in the city have reached such astate that he 
cannot withhold his reasons for taking this step. He says that 
he hopes the people will rescue the school system from the 
political entanglements into which it has fallen and which 
threaten its existence as an educational factor. He says that 
politicians have sought continually to use the schools for per- 
sonal ends. Hecharges members of the city government with 
using corrupt methods in placing school furniture contracts. He 
says that he has not been able to have the high school labora- 
tory equipped for as yet there was nothing “init” for some 
aldermen. On the other hand, themen whom Supt..Search at- 
tacks will not answer his letter except to say that Supt. Search 
had been in Holyoke but a short time, and did not know the 
city and its people well enough to make such sweeping accusa- 
tions. 





Boston Educational Interests. 


The contest over the use ot the Franklin fund of $350,000 
still goes on. It will be remembered that the original intention 
was to devote the money to the building of a trades school. 
Mayor Quincy opposed this. however, and recommended the 
establishment of several public baths and a municipal building 
to be used by the trades unions, Grand Army, and municipal 
authorities. The trustees of the fund, the representatives of 
the three oldest churches in the city, have held hearings on the 
project. The labor men have protested against the founding 
of a trades school, and the social alliance has protested against 
the baths and municipal building. Itopposes the baths on the 
ground that landlords should be compelled by law to put these 
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in their buildings, thus obviating the necessity of public bath- 
ing places. The alliance suggests a public forum, a civic in- 
stitute, and lectures in district schools and public halls instead. 
The general sentiment, however, seems to be in favor of the 
mayor’s proposition or some modification of it. 


Mayor Quincy’s Decoration Plan. 


Mayor Quincy has arranged a plan to supply every school- 
room in the city with plants from the city greenhouses, and to 
have the city forester’s men take care of these plants. More 
than 800 teachers have written to the city forester commending 
the plan, and indicating their preference for certain plants. 
Mr. Doogue, the forester, has prepared about 32,0co, which 
will be distributed to the schools at once. He has also given a 
number of the teachers elementary lessons in caring for the 


plants. 
SF 
New York City. 


The examinatien for the principal’s eligible list will be held 
by the board of examiners December 27, 28, and 29, at 421 
Broome street. The order of examinations will be as follows, 
special provision being made to meet the requirements ot any 
one who elects two groups that are called at the same time: 


Tuesday, Dec. 27.—9 to 10.80 A m.—Group I., Personality, studies, ex- 
perience in teaching. 10.80 to 1 Pp. mm—Group II., History and principles 
of education. 2to5 Pp. m.—Group III., Methods of teaching. 

Wednesday, Dec. 28.—9.30 to 12 a. m—Group IV., School management. 
1 to 4 Pp. M—Group A, English literature, rhetoric. 

hursday, Dec. 29.—9 to 11 a. M.—Group B., Logic, psychology, 11 to 
1.80 P. M.—Group C., Algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 1.300 5.80 P. M.— 
Groups D or E or F, physics, chemistry, physiology, and hygiene; phy- 
sical and mathematical geography, United States history, civil govern- 
ment; a language and its literature, viz.: Greek, Latin, French, German, 
or Anglo-Saxon. 

For admission to the examination for principal’s license the applicant 
must have one of the following qualifications numbered 1, 2, 8, and 4: 

1. Graduation from a college or university recognized by the regents 
of the University of the State of New York; and two years of professional 
study in a university school or department of education, or in a normal 
school or college, together with at least three years’ successful experience 
in supervision or teaching. 

2. Graduation from a college or university recognized by the regents 
of the University of the State of New York, together with at least five 
qeate experience in supervision or teaching. (Applicants for licenses in 
Manhattan and the Bronx must have had eight years’ experience in a 
graded school). 

8. A New York state certificate granted since 1875, together with eight 
years’ experience or supervision immediately preceding the examination. 
(The satisfaction of this condition constitutes a qualification for a prin- 
cipal’s license in the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, but 
not in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx). 

4. Ten years’ experience in teaching, or, supervision in city public 
schools, immediately preceding the examination. (Applicants for licenses 
in Manhattan and the Bronx must also have successfully completed a 
course of at least two years in a school of pedagogy approved by the state 
superintendent of public instruction, or have attended at least two ses- 
sions of not less than six weeksin a university or normal summer school. 
The position of each applicant on the eligible list will be determined by 
his marks in the written and the oral examinations under the followin 
heads. The attainment of not less than seventy per cent. in each head 
will be required : (1) personality, studies, and experience in teaching ; 
(2) history and principles of education ; (8) methods of teaching; (4) schoo 
management. — 

Apeneants will also be required to pass an examination in scholarship 
as follows: Group A, English literature, rhetoric; group B, logic, psy- 
chology; group C. algebra, geometry, trigonometry ; group D, physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and hygiene; group E, physical and mathematic- 
al geography, United States history, civil government; group F, a lan- 
—_ and its literature, viz., Greek, Latin, French, German, Anglo- 
+ Applicants will be required to take Group A and two groups, but a can- 
date presenting before Dec. 15, 1898, a_satis‘actory thesis in any of the 
subjects mentioned in groups B,C, D, Eand F, may be exempted from 
examination in the group of which such subject forms a part. 
-~Each applicant must file with his application on the day of the exam- 
ination documentary evidence of possessing the qualifications named 


under “1,” ‘2,” “3,” or “4” in the above notice. 
Physicians Appointed. 


“ Pres. Hubbell, of the board of education, has appointed the 
physicians who are to examine prospective teachers as to their 
physical health. Their fees are to be paid by the board. The 
physicians are as follows: 


MANHATTAN-BRONX. 


Dr. Samuel M. Brickner, 109 West Eighty-second street. 
Dr. A. M. Jacobus, 260 West Fitty-seventh street. 

Dr. Vanderpoel Adriance, 126 East Thirty-fourth street. 

Dr. Alexander Lambert, 125 East Thirty-sixth street. 

Dr. P. J. Lynch, 216 East Thirteenth street. 

Dr. Mathias Nicoll, Jr., 125 West Fifty-eighth street. 

Dr. J. R. Tillinghast, 250 West 139th street, 

Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten, Antheny avenue and 177th street. 
Dr. Josephine Walter, 61 West Seventy-fourth street. 

Dr. W. Gill Wylie, 28 West Fortieth street. 


BROOKLYN. 
Dr. D G. Bodkin, 290 Clinton avenue. 
Dr. Fred. E. Hamlin, 148 Kent street. 
Dr. Frank R. Newman, 167 Hancock street. 
Dr. J. H. Raymond, Hoagland Laboratory. 
Dr. W. 8. Searle, 62 Clark street. 

QUEENS. 

Dr. W. J. Burnett, 127 Third street, Long Island City. 
Dr. J. C. Wharton, Jamaica. 

RICHMOND. 
Dr. William Bryan, Livingston. 
Dr. George P. Jessup, New Dorp. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


* Comptroller Coler’s yng ee of the board in his desire to get 
the teachers paid near the first of the month has brought some 
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measure of success. The money is to be paid on the seventh of 
the succeeding month thus saving nearly tendays~ If absences 
occur, or fines are imposed between the twentieth and the last 
day of the month, they will be deducted from the succeeding 
—* salary. This new scheme is a decided change for the 
etter. 
A Poor Prospect for Increases. 


New York city has been absorbing into its teaching system 
teachers from many of the smaller cities and towns in this and 
other states. In many cases, they have been lured hither by 
the attractive new salary schedule adopted last July. They saw 
splendid opportunities for a good: sized minimum saiary, with 
raises every year, and chances for advancement. So they sought 
and found positions here. But the prospects for putting into 
operation the new schedule have ceased to exist, and the pros- 
pects for any kind ofa raise are very poor. The board of esti- 
mate allowed $250,000 to increase teachers salaries, and $208,- 
ooo for additional teachers. The additional teachers alone will 
need a good part of this $250,000, besides the $208,000 allotted to 
their account: Taking out of the appropriation the money which 
will go to Brooklyn if she wins her suit, and only about $45,000 
is left for increasing salaries in 18¢9. This will be-more than 
eaten up by the new teachers that the opening of new schools 
will make necessary. The political situation rrecludes the 
passage of a new Ahern bill. So the only hopes of the teachers 
who have planned so long on a raise of salaries is on the de- 
cision of the court of appeals in the Brooklyn case in New 
York’s favor, or the amendment of section 1,065 of the charter 
by the legislature. 


Brooklyn. 


Supt. Ward’s report for October shows 30,000 children in 
half-day classes Only 734 pupils have been refused admittance. 
This is the smallest number for several years. 


The New Brooklyn Superintendents. 


Prin. John H. Haaren, of grammar school No. 1o, corner of 
Seventh avenue and Seventeenth street, is the leading candi- 
date for the position of assistant of the Brooklyn public schools. 
He will undoubtedly be elected by unanimous vote. _It is the 
opinion of men who would be likely to know, that he could 
have had this or a s milar position long ago, had he chosen to 
allow his name to be presented to the board. Mr. Haaren has 
held positions of power in the Brooklyn schools for years and 
he is at the present time president of the Brooklyn Teaehers’ 
Association, the largest local organization of the kind in this 
country, and probably in the world. 

Later.—Since the above was written, Mr. Haaren has been 
elected. The other superintendents elected are: A. S. Hig- 
gins, formerly a principal of No. 9, at present a member of the 
school board ; and Principal Edward B. Shallow, of No. 19. 
The term of office is for six years ig cere. ew I. The 
salary is 24,500 a year. There were ten candidates before the 
beard, two of whom were women. 


School Trolley Cars. 


Pres. Truman J. Backus, of Packer institute, has induced the 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company to run three special cars 
from different parts of the borough to the institute, for the sole 
accommodation of the institute pupils. The cars will all reach 
the institute at 845, and will be marked “ Packer Institute car,” 
and admission will be by tickets provided for the pupils. Ifthe 
scheme is successful, 1t is probable that similar cars will be run 
to the other large schools in the borough. 


Queens. 


Miss Alice M. Bird, a teacher at Metropolitan, L. I., died 
last Thursday. She started for her school thru the snow on 
Monday morning, and had to walk a long distance and wait in 
the snow for a car. Soon after boarding the car, it became 
blocked by the drifts, and Miss Bird decided to walk. Her 
strength began to give out after walking part way, and she 
started back home, where her exposure resulted in chills and 
congestion of the brain. Blood poisoning set in, and the best 
physicians were unable to save her. 


Richmond. 


The teachers of the borough have been raid but once this 
school year, and that was for September. After much quibble 
the borough board has at last decided to ask the board of esti- 
mate for the authorization of a bond issue to meet the expense. 


New York Society for Child Study. 


The New York Society for Child Study will hold its fourth 
session at Syracuse, December 28. Following is the program: 
Morning: In joint session with grammar school principals ir 
city hall, 9.45—address on “ Fatigue,” by Dr. Smith Baker, ot 
Utica. 11.15--paper, “ The Daily Program in the Light of the 
Results of Child Study,” by Supt. C. L. Marsh, of North Tona- 
wanda. Afternoon: In joint session with academic principals. 
2.30—paper by Prin. Burt B. Farnsworth, of Lancaster. 3.30 
—paper, “Getting Acquainted with High School Boys and 
Girls,” by Prin Myron T. Scudder, New Haven, Conn. 
Evening: In board of education rooms, 8.00,—paper, “ The 
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Work of the New York Society for Child Study,” by Dr. E. F. 
Buchner, of New York. 





N. Y. State Science Teachers’ Meeting. 


The third annual meeting of the state Science Teachers’ 
association will be held at the Teachess’ college, New York 
city, Thursday and Friday, December 29 and 30. An extremely 
interesting and suggestive program is promised, as follows: 
On Thursday afternoon the report of the committee of nine, 
and in the evening the president’s address by Prof. Charles W. 
Hargitt, of Syracuse university, to be followed by a reception 
to be given by the Teachers cole? 

On Friday morning a round table for discussion of the report 
of the committee of nine; in the afternoon a business session, 
and in the ——e a session at the American museum. 

Fuller details of the program will be published later. 

An additional feature of the meeting will be an exhibition of 
scientific apparatus by members of the association. This will 
include apparatus used in any branch of science, which has 
been tried by the exhibitors and found particularly valuable. 

The local arrangements for the meeting are in charge of a 
committee consisting of Prof. John F. Woodhull, Teachers col- 
lege, chairman; J. M. Jameson, Pratt institute, secretary and 
treasurer; William Hallock, Columbia university, Charles L. 
Bristol, N. Y. university, and W. C. Peckham, Adelphi college. 





Briefer Notes of Real Interest. 


Rev. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of Oberlin college, and will assume office on January 4, 
1899, when the winter term begins. , 

MAQUOKETA, IOWA. -Miss Adelia Barnes, of the Maquoketa 
schools has taught for nearly fifty years. She is fifty-seven 
years of age and. began her teaching at the age of fifteen, in 
country districts. Altho schools in this section were at that 
time quite small and scattered, she has alist of 248 different 
pupils who attended school under her instruction previous to 
the year 1867. Since that time she has been connected with 
schools in or near this city and for many years has acted as 
principal of primary departments in the city public schools. 

She is simply a teacher by natural fitness and inclination, fully 
up with the times in all worthy methods, yet quick to discrimi- 
nate against fads and follies. Hers is a force of heart and 
character such as endears her to every little one and gives her 
the key to its latent possible ability. 

ALTON, ILL.—The “ Alton case” is not yetsettled. The trial 
jury at Edwardsville, after being out all night, has decided in 
favor of the whites, to the effect that the negro school children 
were not discriminated against or kept out of the schools on ac- 
count of their color. The case now goes to the supreme court. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Four young men from Cuba have come 
to the Tuskegee normal and industrial institute to take advan- 
tage of the offer made by its principal, Booker T. Washington, 


to train a number of young Cubans and Porto Ricans for edu- © 


cational work among their own people. 

Roxrury, MAss.—Daniel W. Jones, master of the Lowell 
school, died at his home, November 28, of pneumonia. He be- 
gan to teach in the Lowell school in 1874. He was sixty-eight 
years of age. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Miss Kate S. Potter, for twenty-five 
years principal of the Hopkinson consolidated school, Green 
street, died November zt. She was a graduate of the girls’ 
— school, and began her teaching at the Bayard Taylor 
school. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The board of education has a regu 
lation making the marriage of a teacher equivalent toa resigna- 
tion. It is proposed to enforce this rigidly. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—J. Henry Zeis, for thirteen years principal 
of the Kershaw school, Sixty-fifth street and Union avenue, 
committed suicide by drowning in Lake Geneva, November 24. 
He had been suffering from nervous prostration, caused by 
overwork, and had recently spent three months at a sanitarium. 

PRINCETON, N. J.—Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of the department 


of psychology in Princeton university, has been elected to mem- . 


bership in the French Institute of Sociology. There are only 
two other Americans who have the honor of being members. 

The trustees of Williams college have voted to educate two 
Cubans free of charge. This was done in accordance with a 
suggestion from Gen. Joseph Wheeler. 

Secretary of State John Hay is being talked of for president 
of Brown university. Secretary Hay is the third Brown gradu- 
ate who has been secretary of state. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy is 
working earnestly to secure a system of free public lectures, 
similar to the one so successful in New York city. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—A banquet was held last Wednesday 
by the Middlesex county school association, at which many 
well known educators of the state were present. County super- 
intendent H. B. Willis presided, and the banquet resolved itself 
into a testimonial to him. 

Mr. Willis was the originator of the idea that the American 
flag should float over every school-house, in the land, and for 
this national service, as well as for the excellent condition of 
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the county schools under his management, he was warmly com-. 
mended. 
Sr 
Announcements of Meetings. 


Dec. 9-10.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association 
at Newark. President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 

Dec. 20-22.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Augusta. Presi-- 
dent, S. I. Graves, Augusta ; vice-president, J. S. Locke, Saco ; 
corresponding secretary, C. F. Cook, Augusta; secretary and 
treasurer, A. P. Irving, Rockland. gue 

Dec. 26.—-South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redfield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jennie Rudolph, 
Canton. 

Dec. 26-31.—Headmaster’s Association, at New York. Secre- 
tary, Edward G. Coy, Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn. 

Christmas week.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 

Christmas week.—California State Teachers’ Association, at 
Santa Rosa. President, C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary, 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. 

Christmas week.—-Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Paul. President, A.E. Engstrom, Cannon Falls ; secretary, 
J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

Christmas week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Phe- 
nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 

Christmas week.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at’ 
Lansing. President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secretary. M. 
L. Palmer, Jackson. 

Holiday Week.—American Psychological Association at Col- 
umbia university, New York. Secretary, Livingstone Farrand, 
Columbia university. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, Joel M. 
Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss. 
Lula Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary, H. E. 
Dubois, Kansas City. 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. Meet-- 
ings to be held at the Milwaukee normal school. 

New York State Association of Grammar School Principals.. 
Fifth annnal meeting, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. Secretary, James. 
L. Bothwell, Albany, N. Y 

Holiday Conference, New York State Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. President, J.C. Norris, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-29.—Modern Language Association of America, at 
Charlottesville, Va. Secretary, James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
university, Baltimore, Md. Central Division, Dec. 27-29 at 
Lincoln, Neb. Secretary, H. M. Schmidt—Wortenburg, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dec. 27-30.—F lorida State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secretary, 
D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. 

Dec. 28-29.—American Chemical Society, at New York. 
Secretary, Albert C. Hale, 551 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn,,. 
N.Y 


Dec. 28-30.—New Jersey State Teaehers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 

Dec. 28-30.—American Historical Association, at New Haven,. 
Conn. Secretary, H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore. ; 

Dec. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena, Prdsident, M.A. Stapleton, Anaconda; secretary, Miss. 
Mary Mullins, Butte. 

Dec. 29-30.—Indian Territory Teachers’ Association at South 
McAllister. Pres. W. A. Caldwell, Vinita; Vice-Pres. E. A.. 
Brewer, Miami; Sec’y. Minnie M. Pratt, Bacone. 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, New York 
city, Dec. 29 and 30. President, Charles W. Hargitt, Syra- 
cuse university. 

Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo-- 
lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; Secretary, James 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

Feb. ’99.—National Educational Association, Departmen of 
Superintendence, at golumbus, Ohio. Secretary, J. H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Col. 

Feb. 24-25, ’99.—Art Teachers’ Association of New York, 
state at New York. Secretary, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester. 

March 31 and April 1, ’99.—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Chicago. Secretary, C. 
A. Waldo, Purdue university, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, ’99—Commission of Colleges of New England, at 
Boston. Secretary, William Carey Poland, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. } 

June 26-28, ’99.—New York State University Convocation, 
at Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. aa 

July 5-7, °99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 

Aug. 19, ’99.—American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, L.O. Howard, Cosmus- 
club, Washington, D. C. 
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Books. 








The Cruise of the Comet, by James Otis, will be all the more 
fascinating reading to the average youth from the fact that 
the narrative is substantially true. The details of the story 
have been gathered chiefly from letters written by the boy 
Stephen Burton to a cousin in Portsmouth, N. H., and the work 
of Mr. Otis has been little more than that of an editor. The 
events described took place during the war of 1812. The pluck 
of Captain Tom in fighting ships two or three times the size of 
the Comet will be greatly admired. The little Comet, by reason 
of her sailing qualities and the bravery of her crew, captures 
prize after prize, but finally, in a fight with a big ship is re- 
duced almost to a wreck and is barely able to make her way 
back to Baltimore. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston). 


The book on “California Plants,” which Alice Merritt David- 
son has prepared with great care, is intended to foster in chil- 
dren a love for nature and for out-of-door life by stimulating 
their interest in living plants, leading them to study the habits 
of their plant neighbors. The only plants treated fully are such 
as the author has found easily accessible in southern California, 
and most of them are common thruout the state. Entire, living 
plants are considered, and leading facts concerning their phy- 
siology and their relation to their environment are pointed out. 
The supplement to the reader has been written with the needs 
of teachers in mind. It contains many additional details ; the 
plants are described more fully and their botanical names are 
given. Such facts in structural and physiological botany as 
the.writer has found specially useful during considerable expe- 
rience in teaching, have been inserted. The many illustrations, 
showing in most cases the entire plant, have been furnished by 
Alice C. Cooper and Mary E. Lewis. (B. M. Baumgardt & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. $1.50.) 


Only one who has made a careful study of animals could have 
written Wild Animals I Have Known. Ernest Seton Thompson, 
the author, states in his preface to the book that the stories 
related therein are true. He says: “I believe that natural 
history has lost much by the vague general treatment that is so 
common, What satisfaction would be derived from a ten-page 
sketch of the habits and customs of man? How much more 





From “ The Older Brother.” 


Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston. 


December 10, 1898 


profitable it would be to devote that space to the life of some 
one great man. This is the principle I have endeavored to appl 

to my animals. The real personality of the individual, and hig 
view of life are my theme, rather than the ways of the race in 
general, as viewed by a casual and hostile human eye.” Mr 
Thompson’s purpose has been fulfilled if the reader's interest 
can be trusted. Interest in the animals treated never flags 
from beginning to end. It would seem the stories furnish suffi- 
cient healthy excitement to satisfy the most critical boy 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.00.) ; 





LETTER-WRITING IN JAPAN. 


From ‘ Japan and China.” J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Baby’s Record, with twelve illustrations in color and thirty in 
black and white, has been recentlv arranged by Maud Humphrey. 
Pages are left for the name, weight, first outing, first gifts, first 
steps, first word, first birthday, etc. The book is dainty and 
comprehensive. It would prove a most acceptable gift to any 
mother, and in after years would be greatly valued by the child. 
In these days of child-study there seems to be special call for 
such a book. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, 
$2.50.) 


Natural Philosophy, by Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., president of 
Haverford college, and Geo. M. Phillips, Ph. D., principal of 
West Chester normal school ; with Laboratary Manual prepared 
by C. C. Balderston, of Westtown school. This is a revision of 
a former work by the same authors, with many additions de- 
signed to bring the subjects down to date. The work is written 
in a peculiarly luminous style, and yet is more than usually ac- 
curate ; while the illustrations are clear and attractive. The 
discussions are aided by just the right number of formula, in- 
troduced to lead to their practical use as an aid to demonstra- 
tion, not, as is too often the case, as an end in themselves. 
The subject of light is so treated as to help the student to a 
proper appreciation of instruments of -precision ; while elec- 
tricity is discussed on the basis of a moving force, and its most 
important applications in modern practice are clearly shown. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.20.) 


Doubtless there are few readers of books that have not heard 
of the name of Marco Polo. He was one of the greatest travel- 
ers the world has ever known and he gave an account of the 
countries of Asia, which seemed incredible to his generation but 
which have proved to be in the main true. The manner of the 
return of the Polos long after they had been given up for dead, 
the incredulity with which Marco’s book of travels was received, 
the gradual and slow confirmation of the truth of his reports, as 
later expeditions penetrated the mysterious Orient, and the fact 
that he may be justly regarded as the founder of the geography 
of Asia, have all combined to give to his narrative a certain fas- 




















From ‘‘ With the Black Prince.” 





December 10, 1898 


cination with which no other story of travel has been invested. 
Noah Brooks, who has been eminently successful in interesting 
boys and girls in brave records of adventure, has given the main 

ints in the traveler’s wonderful narrative in The Story of Marco 
Polo. In this book he has given Polo’s story in the traveler’s 
own language, so far as possible. It is very timely just now 
considering the great interest at present in the Chinese empire. 
The book is embellished by many fine illustrations. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Pee 
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Those Horrid Earwigs ; The First Paper Maker ; Abiding Cities ; 
A Frozen World; British Bloodsuckers; A Very Intelligent 
Plant ; A Foreign Invasion of England. But no table of con- 
tents can give any adequate idea how delightfully Mr. Allen 
tells these stories of scientific life. The style is so simple that 
a child can understand it and the writer is a scientist whose 
statements are to be relied upon. Teachers especially will find 
the book a practical aid to the nature study of the schools. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. This volume will be 
sent postpaid to any address on approval, to be paid for if sat- 


# isfactory, or to be returned to the publishers in case it is not 


wanted after examination. (Doubleday & McClure Co., New 


| York. Price $1.50.) 


A Christmas morality, Little Peter, for children of any age, is 


" from the pen of Lucas Malet. It is a story of a little French boy 


who lived with his father and mother and two brothers and two 


, servants on the edge of a great pine forest. His father had been 


a soldier, and he was a Republican and execrated the Prussians. 


| Another character is the charcoal-burner, whom the children 
»’ call the Grasshopper man, for he had a bent back and inordin- 


ately long, thin legs. But he can tell stories. Another charac- 
ter is Cincinnatus, the cat. And the story tells of the great 
snow-storm that nearly proved disastrous and how John Paque- 
lin, the charcoal-burner, saved the family. It is told charmingly 
by the daughter of England’s greatest novelist. (T. Y. Crowell 


fen & Co., New York and Boston.) 





Soon the air was full of the roaring. 


Copyright, 18°8, by D. Appleton & Co. 


Every household where there are girls in their teens should 
have a copy of the Girls’ Handy Book, by Lina Beard and 
Adelia B. Beard. A new edition of this useful volume has been 
issued to which has been added several more chapters. The aim 
of the authors has been to help awaken the inventive faculty, 
and, by giving detailed methods of new work and amusements 
to put them on the road which they can travel and explore alone. 
If we are asked what this book contains we will ask in return, 
What is there not in it that girls would not like to know about 
sports and amusements? It describes the sports and occupa- 
tions that naturally fall into the different seasons as first of 
April amusements, preservation of wild flowers, Easter customs, 
lawn tennis, and May-day amusements in the spring; seaside 
cottage decoration, printing from Nature’s types, picnics, hot- 
weather games, etc., for summer ; All- Hallow eve, nutting parties, 
how to draw and paint ; Thanksgiving, etc., for autumn, and for 
winter a variety of amusements too numerous to mention. Be- 
sides directions are given for bicycling, golf, swimming, apple 
target-shooting, physical culture, girls’ clubs, etc. There are 
numerous illustrations and the book is altogether a most fascin- 
ating one. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 


All who are acquainted with Grant Allen’s Story of the Plants 
and other scientific works will be ready to welcome the Flash- 
lights on Nature, just issued. For the sake of those who have 
yet to try this pleasure for the first time, the following list of 
contents may suggest the general character of the book: The 
Cows that Ants Milk; A Plant that Melts Ice; A Beast of 
Prey ; A Woodland Tragedy; Marriage Among the Clovers ; 


In the Luxembourg series of noted fiction is issued that splen- 


Mm did historical novel by Charles Kingsley, Hypatia. The scene is 
%: laid in the fifth century when the church had obtained a strong 


foothold in the empire, but when the empire itself was slowly 
crumbling before the forces of luxury and corruption within and 
the power of the barbarians without. It is no superficial his- 


| torical study, but presents a comprehensive view of the various 
| social, political, and religious tendencies that were to work vast 


changes in the course of the centuries. In his sketch of Hypa- 
tia the author has closely followed authentic history, and this is 
given a setting of characters and scenes that make the work 
one of the most engrossing of historical stories. (Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


In the Quinnebasset series young people have become acquain- 
ted with Sophie May’s pleasant way of telling a story; she 
shows unaffected sympathy with girls’ perplexities, aspirations 
and disappointments. In Pauline Wyman the author has drawn 
a typical New England girl whose strong and beautiful charac- 


i ter is developed by her environment. How she overcomes un- 


favorable surroundings, her experience in teaching school, the 
interesting circumstances in a young girl's life, are all told with 
originality and freshness. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 
No healthy boy could fail to enjoy the volume telling about 
The Lakervm Athletie Club, by Rupert Hughes. The club is 
made up of a dozen boys,—“ real boys, ’—whose parents had 
nicknamed them “Robert Williams,” “Clement Robinson,” and 
the like, but whose chums very properly called them “Tug,” 
“ Jumbo,” “Punk,” “Bobbles,” and other names that meant 
something and were appropriate. These plucky lads have a 
series of athletic contests with rival school teams. They round 
out a full year of seasonable sports, including baseball, rowing, 
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From ‘“ The True = Deninin Frankli 


in.” 
throp Pub. Co., Boston. 


football, hockey, bicycling, and field and track contests. Owing 
to the wide range of the sports and the diversity of tastes in the 
boys, each one of the Twelve is given a chance to distinguish 
himself, even in the case of such unpromising material as 
“Sleepy ” and “Hist’ry.” (The Century Co., New York. $1.50.) 
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In a neat little volume Mrs. George Archibald tells of A Dozen 
Good Times that Georgiana and Dolly had. As little girls like 
to read about good times as well as have them, Mrs. Archibald’s 
narrative of what occurred on April Fool day, Arbor day, at 
the circus parade, at the August party, on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, etc., will find many readers. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston.) 

No nobler heroes ever existed than those that composed that 
little band of Pilgrims who left their homes to found a new home 
in the wilderness, where they could worship God according to 














Cover Design. E. kt. Herrick & Co., New York. 
the dictates of their consciences. Hezekiah Butterworth’s vol- 
ume, The Pilot of the Mayflower, a tale of the children of the 
Pilgrim republic, will therefore excite universal interest. The 
author has brought into the narrative all the known incidents 
that took place on the ship during the voyage. While the book 
purports to be fiction, it is also history of the most entertaining 
kind. The book is intended for youth but older persons will find 
enjoyment from this account of the deeds of their forefathers. 
It is the eighth volume of the series of the Creators of Liberty. 
The text is adorned by many fine illustrations. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

Surely there is, as Zenaide A. Ragozin, author of Siegfried and 
Beowulf, Tales of the Heroic Ages, says in her preface to the work, 
room on the book market for a series embracing the Northern 
and Oriental epics. Certainly the place is well filled by this en- 
tertaining treatment of these two myths. The stories are 
arranged for youth from fourteen years of age and upward, but 
they can be enjoyed by young children, and their fathers and 
mothers as well. The book contains eight full-page half-tone 
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From “ Miss America.” Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


illustrations, is printed on good paper and is neatly bound in 
gray cloth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
Price, cloth binding, $1.50 ; half leather, $1.75.) 


Six Young Hunters or, the Adventures of the Greyhound Club, 
by W. Gordon Parker, is a story of Indian territory, where a 
party of boys from the East are spending the summer vacation 
at a lodge owned by the uncle of one of them. Here the boys 
engage in various sports: hunting, fishing, and coursing with 
hounds; but their most thrilling adventures come from the 
proximity of a body of outlaws who were in hiding near the 
lodge. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 
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The fourth volume of the Little Journeys series contains a 
collection of delightful essays on Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Statesmen by Elbert Hubbard. Everything associated 
with a great man’s life is interesting and hence the descriptions 
of the homes of these men and the personal incidents that throw 
a flood of light on their characters will make this book eagerly 
sought for. The statesmen considered in the book are Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy 
Adams, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, Jay, Seward, and Lincoln. 
Portraits of all these men are given, and also pictures of some 
of the homes. The binding is cloth with a fine stamped and 
gilt design. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Under the title of Do-Nothing Days, Charles M. Skinner has 
sent forth a volume of essays composed of’ thoughts that have 
come to him in hours of leisure. When we are unemployed and 
the mind has a chance to ruminate on nature and life we have 
some of the brightest fancies and the most valuable thoughts. 
The author has taken advantage of these leisure moments by 


Copyright, 1868, by The Coatury Co, 








THE BOAT RACE. 
From “ The Lakerim Athletic Club.” 


Century Co. 


jotting down the philosophy and fancy they have brought him 
and these are brought out in these delightful essays, accompa- 
nied by a wealth of illustration. The essays consider some 
cheap delights, a few dollars’ worth of Europe, by and by, hours 
of peace, on salt water, in the desert, wild life in town, on the 
roof, the friendly hills, gold, blue, and crimson, on Green moun- 
tain, and sunset. Illustrations are contributed by Violet Oakley 
and Edward Stratton Holloway. The book has gilt top and 


. rough edges, and is bound in cloth, with cover design and let- 


tering in gilt. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 





Seekers after gold are often disappointed. Seekers after 
health take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and find it meets every expec- 
tation. 
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Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Doztars a year in advance. One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
Scuoo. JourNaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Consort. 


For months court circles in Europe have 
been talking of a match for the young queen 
of the Netherlands and wondering who the 
prince would be whom she would choose. 
Their curiosity now is gratified by the an- 
nouncement tht the fortunate youth is 
Prince William of Wied, her cousin. The 
domain of the Wied family is in Rhenish 
Prussia, and Prince William the father of 
the queen's intended husband is at present 
the head of the house. It is rumored that 
Emperor William of Germany was trying 
to make a match for the young queen, but 
somehow his plans miscarried. As Prince 
of Wied, William would have attracted 
little attention in European court circles; 
as consort of Queen Wilhelmina he will be 
the first gentleman in the kingdom of Hol- 
land. Only the queen herself will take pre- 
cedence of him, and his place will be beside 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? {m- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined, 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
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her at all court and other official ceremon- 
ies. He will share her income, and his 
children willinherit her throne. Ina word, 
he will occupy in Holland the same position 
that Prince Albert occupied in England as 
consort of Queen Victoria. 


Edgar Allen Poe’s Memory Honored. 


George Julian Zolnay is at work on a 
bust of Edgar Allen Poe which is to be 
placed in the library 
- oii of the University of 
a aay Virginia at Charlotte- 
ville. The selection 
of this location for 
the Poe memorial is 
in itself one of the 
greatest honors that 
sm the academic body 
can bestow in the eyes 
of students and alum- 
ni, for the rotunda, 
although a new build- 
ing, is an exact reproduction of the origi- 
nal edifice destroyed by fire in 1895, which 
was planned and erected by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the founder of the university. This 
honor, moreover, is to be done to the mem- 
ory of a man who did not graduate from 
the institution, but who was expelled for a 
flagrant violation of rules, probably gam- 
ing. It isarare example of the healing 
powers of time. 


Santiago’s Cuban Mayor. 


Gen. Leonard Ward has appointed Senor 
Bascardi, an old Cuban resident ef Santi- 
ago, as mayor of that city. Mayor Bas- 
cardi’s first act was to discharge the entire 
clerical force in the mayor’s office and to 
employ Cubans who had served in the war. 
This is the first attempt to demonstrate the 
Cubans’ ability in self-government, and 
Gen. Wood has high hopes of its success. 

The regulation preventing the foreclos- 
ure of small mortgages, issued by Gen. 
Wood, has proved a great boon to those for 
whose relief it was intended. Gen. Wood 
has given his approval to a scheme for a 
school for the higher education of women, 
similar to an American normal school. He 
has posted a notice imposing a fine of 
$1,000 upon any person promoting a bull 
fight and a fine of $50 on any promoter ofa 
cockfight. The rural police are instructed 
to book sharply after the telegraph line be- 
tween Santiago and San Luis, as the peas- 
ant farmers are still cutting the wire and 
using it to bale hay and cope stone. 





Perosi’s Success as a Composer. 


A new star in the musical world is Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, the Italian composer, the 
success of whose oratorios is the wonder of 
Venice. Perosi is little more a7, 
than twenty-five years old. pode. 
He has already written nu- 
merous works for church ser- 
vice, but his oratorio work 
has sarprised all the salons 
of music. He is the son of 
a village organist, who gave #77 
him his first insight inte mu- : 
sic. At an early age he 
showed talent, and when but eighteen he 
was organistat Monte Cassino. A wealthy 
Milanese then sent him to the conservatory 
at Milan and to Germany. When only 
twenty-three years old he was ordained a 
priest. 





The Chinese Emperor. 


In 1861 the Emperor Hien-Fung died 
leaving a boy of six years, who was pro- 
claimed; Prince Kung, his uncle, and two 
widows of his father managing the gov- 
ernment, the former being prime minister. 
This went on for four years; then the two 
women managed to get the entire power in 
their hands, Prince Kung being merely 
their tool. {n 1872 the emperor married 
and attempted to rule, but his health failed 
and he died; the young empress died 
about the same time, creating grave suspi- 
cions. The two widows now had it all 











their own way, and chose the son of Prince 
Chung as em peror, which was only in name 
however, they continuing to rule. In 1881 
one of the widows, Tsi-Tochi, died, and 
the other, Tsi-An, became sole ruler. This 
death caused suspicion also. In 1884 she 
dismissed Prince Kung; Prince Chung 
and the Marquis Tseng disappeared from 
her path, conveniently dying like many 
others. In 1889 the emperor, Kwang-Su, 
married, and Tsi-An published that she 
had retired, but she has continued to rule. 
The emperor published lately that China 
was going to adopt Western methods, but 
Tsi-An has rescinded them. It will be in- 
eresting to watch China. 


A Tablet for the Olympia. 


The people of Co. proud of the 
work their namesake, Dewey’s flagship, 
did in the battle of Manila, will have pre- 
pared a tablet five feet high and three feet 
wide, and it will be placed on the forward 
turret between the two eight-inch guns, 
The design will be done in relief on cop- 
per. the central attraction of which will be 
a figure representing Fame. Suspended 
from the arms of the figure and falling 
across the front of the bo _— be stream- 
ers, on which will be inscribed Dewey’s fa- 
mous order at Manila, “ Gridley, you may 
fire when ready.” 





Literary Notes. 


The December Critic is by far the hand- 
somest number of that periodical yet pub- 
lished. It has a snow-white cover, printed 
in red and black, and decorated with a re- 
neg of Andrea del Sarto’s Holy 

amily. The portraits and portraitsketches 
are more numerous than usual. Other 
features are the 101 quatrains of Fitz- 
gerald’s Rubivat with a portrait of the 
translator, and Hon. John Hay’s famous 
address before the Omar Khayyam club 
of London; Rudyard Kipling’s much dis- 
cussed poem on Russia, “The Truce of 


Wasting 
in Children 


can be overcome in almost all cases 
by the use of Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod-Liver Oil and the Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda. While 
it is a scientific fact that cod-liver 
oil is the most digestible oil in ex- 
istence, in 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


it is not only table, but it is 
already digested and made ready 
for immediate absorption by the 
It is also combined with 
the hypophosphites, which 
supply a food not only for 
» the tissues of the body, but 
for the bones and nerves, 
and will build up the child 
— its i food 
not supply proper 
nourishment. 
Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See that tb- 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 


All druggists; soc. and §:.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Sivigth 
Comstablechol 


Laces. 


Real Lace Flounces, 


Nun’s Veilings, Spangled and 
Chenille Nets. 
Lace Rufflings, Collarettes, 
Fichus, Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs. 


Umbrellas, 


Martin’s Umbrellas, City Made 
Umbrellas. 


roadovay AB 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





G KKKKRDD PARE CREE CEE 
82 <2 
x By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, xy 
Na (Princeton, N, J.) x¥ 
= This well-known naturalist and ¥ 
ye author of ‘BIRD SIUDIES,” an il- ee 
3% lustrated book of the birds of EAST- jy 
M% ERN NORTH AMERICA, wili give ¥% 
| ILLUSTRATED LECTURE on 4 
y “BIRDS” v4 
3% before Teachers’ Ci.bs, Institutes, sy 
¥ Schools, etc, x 
¥ For terms, address as abuvr. ¥ 





ihe Large. Wo ld. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897, . - 
LIABILITIES, - - - - 


SURPLUS, - - - - - 


Paip TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - 


in:mrance Company in th 


President 


$253, 786,437.66 
$218,278,243.07 


_$35,508,194.59 





$462,997,250.71 


$54,162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 
$5,774,079.89 
$146,178.31 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 


DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 


SALARY sx 
$9 OOM sic 


“am NO MORE,NOLESS SALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. Itis mainly office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a year and expense 
definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understand. 

in business find us compelled to secure 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 


te hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Fnelose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 4 3:- Chicago. DL 





A YEAR. $75 MONTHLY 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning TuE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


-with 


the Bear ;” and an article on the late Puvis 
de Chavannes, with portraits and illustra- 
tions. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Company an- 
nounce for immediate publication, * Yale 
Verse,” a selection of representative verse 
compiled by Charles E. Merrill, Jr., from 
uudergraduate contributions to the peri- 
odicals of Yale university. 


“ The Poems of William Collins,” edited, 
introduction and notes by Prof. 
Walter C. Bronson, of Brown university, 
will be published by Ginn & Company 
during December. 


The drawings for Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
“ Story of the Revolution, ” which has been 
running in Scrvébxer’s for some time, re- 





quired the services for many months of | 


some of the best artists in the country, and 
cost the magazine about $12,000. 


Thomas Nelson Page, the author of 
‘ Red Rock,” is the despair of printers 
because of his continual changes in the 
proof sheets of his books. 


Another instance of painstaking work 
on the part of an author is that ot Alex- 
ander Black in his new book, ‘ Miss 
America.” He made a “dummy” of the 
entire book, placing the many illustrations 
exactly where he wished them to come. 
The result is an unusual unity between the 
text and the illustrations. 


The popularity of John Fiske’s one- 
volume history of the United States is 
attested by the fact that at the Boston 
public library it bas been called for oftener 
than any other one-volume history in the 
library. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, has recently com- 
pleted an important revision of his 
“ Biology,” and the first volume of the new 
edition, which is much enlarged, will be 
published immediately by D. Appleton and 
Company. 


The December -ducational Review con- 
tains articles on “ The Status of the Ameri- 
can Professor,” “The Massachusetts 
Public School System,” by A. W. Edson, 
“The Latin Author in French Schools,” 
by Stocidard Dewey, “The Training of 
the Teacher,” by William H. Payne, 
“Text Books of American History” and 
“What is a University?” Where to Edu- 
cate” a guide book to the best private 
schools of the United States, is published 
by Brown & Company, Boston. 





Christmas Holiday Rates for 
Students. 


Pennsylvania Railroad will sell round 
trip tickets to instructors and students at 
reduced rates from December 15 to 24, 
good returning until Jan.10. For informa- 
tion apply 1196 Broadway, or at any Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Ticket Office. 


The Present Prevalence of La Grippe. 

“The following suggestions will be of 
value at this season. The pains of acute 
influenza are something indescribable, es- 
pecially when associated with high temper- 
ature. 





Clinical reports verify the value of | 





Food Caused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“I was taken sick about a year ago with 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would 
have a ravenous appetite and at other 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. Lowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Mary L. Cumminas, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
cure Liver Ills;.easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has’ 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oilis free from any. 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
Tn flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 














The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 
6.000 GALLONS or $33 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK. 
is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc.’ 
to cover postaye, and we will send youa free sample. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
Manufacturers of Chicago. 
School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave. 


New York, 
go Fifth Ave. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The Schvol Journal" are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 





Orders should be sent inas soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must pe disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St.. N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Ideal Sight Restorer. 
_¥) A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION, 
READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STUDY ILLINOIS 


. | Medical College 
(| | Ra el 


of Medicine A regular Medica! 
a holding sessions from 


. March to September. Four 
ura years’ graded course, Twenty 
Professors. Excelient clitics. 


Well-equipped Laboratories. 
Abundant dissecting material. 


Living costs one-third less than 
é in Winter, No other great city 
has a climate allowing study al! 


Summer, Co-educational, For 
Catalogue or other information, 


apply to 
wmmer. H. H. Brown, M.D., Secy, 


103 State St., Chicago. 


& DQOOOOOO® ad det gees 


8 THE ST. DENIS € 


European Pian 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 

















The oapeiet reputation the Sit. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wa. Tayior & Son, - - Props. 


e 
HOLOBEEOOOOEOEEEEOEE 


COOOCELOO 
2aDERNErE 





MOOG 2888448848888 
At the End of Your Journey you will 
find ita great convenience to go right over 
to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
$ Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
$ Baggage to and from gad St, Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
2008006488 4444 O88 


Agents Wanted. 


In every eity of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. S., 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified anc 
remunerative employment. Ad. 
dress at once, stating positior. 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 

BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


(Book Department,) 
61 Bast Ninth St., New York. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E, W. VANDUZEN CU., Cincinnati, 
stag High Class, Best Grade coat "ad Tin 


Bente eres CHURCH BELLS 
and Chines. No Go 


No Geome Grades, The Best Only. 


Antikamnia in controlling’the neuralgic and 
muscular pains, as well as the fever. In fact | 
Antikamnia may now be called the sine gua | 
xon in the treatment of this disease and its | 
troublesome seguedae. 

“ Tablets mark the most approved form of | 
medication, especially as they insure accur- 
acy of dosage and protection against sub- 
stitution. To secure celerity of effect, 
always instruct that tablets be crushed be- | 
fore taking. All Antikamnia Tablets bear | 
the monogram AK.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company’ will 
Issue Clerical Orders for 1899. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that the issue of clerical orders 
will be continued for the year 1899 on the 
same lines as in effect at present. 

Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 
General Office by December 20, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders 
will be issued on y on individual application 
of clergymen when made on blanks fur- 
nished by the Company and certified to by 
one of its agents. 


Old Point Comfort. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The first of the present series of person- 
ally conducted tours to Old Point Comfort 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 


@] New York and Philadelphia on Tuesday, 


December 27. 

Tickets, including luncheon on going 
trip and one and three-fourths days’ board 
at Old Point Comfort, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
station, Philadelphia. 


Washington. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 27 is the date selected for the 
Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, 
affording ample time to visit all the princi- 
pal points of interest at the National Capi- 
tal, including the Congressional Library 
and the new Corcoran Art Gailery. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses 
for the entire time absent, transportation, 
hotel accommodations, guides, etc., $14.50 
from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate 
rates from other points. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TOUR. 


A special teachers’ tour, identical with 
the above, will be run on the same date. 
Tickets for this tour, covering all necessary 
expenses. including accommodations at the 
National Hotel, Willards Hotel, or the 
Hotel Regent, $2.00 less than rates quoted 
above. Side trip to Mount Vernon and 
admission to the grounds, fifty cents addi- 
tional. Side trip to Old Point Comfort, 
returning via the Cape Charles Route until 
January 1. $4.00 additional. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething beriod. 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccCEss. It SOOTHES 
the CuiLp, SoFTENS the Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurREsS WIND Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in évery part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle, 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 





Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. ; 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORKE,N Y. 


JENNEN’S #22255 
POWDER 





A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
* A little higher tn price,p 
than worthle °8$ SU Petitutes ie 
reason for tt.” * Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get 
[penne ( the Yap" sa 








m ree. 
RHARD MENNE IN G cor: Newark, N. J. 


StI JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lo: 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experi apees and competent, 
Students Bost 
of references. Write. he descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
< Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 9, Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

















VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
PAVE FURNISHED 500 26. 











IEELY &C OTH, bee wane ;BESL 
Y, N. iy BELI-METAL 


; 0 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRIOES FREE 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by ‘oes! A’. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans, 


Edited by R. P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO. 











eng 


| For: 
your pastor Por fe foligew 


linear Scriptures, the latest most 

tractive and te inov nt fore 4 
useon clergyman's des! 00 to 
ew-Testament ‘Talon. $1.00. 


your teacher 
Teachers’ Aids, of many kinds. 50 cts, to $2.00. 


your boys and girls 
Speakers, plays, debates, dictionaries, transla- 
tions, and schoolbooks of all the publishers, 
your parents 
Compton rier catalogue of the school- 
all the publishers — second-hand 
1 as new —- enabling a — reduc- 
ton tn et expense for schoolbooks. This 
Sreeif you mention thisad, 


mips é & NOBLE, Publishers 
—— Cooper Institute N. Y. City 


hooks af all publishers at one store. 

















EACHERS must be exam 


In New Jersey 
And Forty 


Other States 


pass with credit. 


of Teaching. 


but not to those who have dis 
covered the secret of how to 
prepare without worry and 
This is by reviewing the subject with the aid of 


SOUTHWICK’S QUIZ MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


This book contains over 500 questions on teaching all the common school subjects 
and some of the advanced, on Pedagog By, Discipline, Attention, Psychology,etc Hach 
question is concisely yet fully answered. Here are 


T&N QUESTIONS FROM THE 67 ON ARITHMETIC. 


76. What is the object of a recitation in arithmetic? 
77. Eapiaia je Ay ays be method. 
78. What shoul taught i in the second year? 
81. How do you yoondi a recitation in arithmetic ? 
82. How should “ Catch questions” be treated ? 
94. What are the ‘ New pihode ” in arithmetic? 
197. Should  probteme be solved by rule? 
. Whati origin of the arithmetical signs? 
141. When Snows A gebra be studied ? 
142. Should the Metric System be prominently taught? 


Cloth Binding. halen, 50 Cents. 














BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, - 61 Kast 9th Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK 


TOILET PAPER 


EEE EEE AES EERE EHS HLA EE MRE EE 


Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 


We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case conta ning 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish p»per and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











Por particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Beston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





ined in Theory and Practice 
It is a source of 
much anxiety to many teachers 



























SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 
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|onuhiit'& BARBER Ts Lot Bi 
COURSES "® TEACHERS 


to meet the new requirements for Certificates. 


THE NAL, | DEPARTMENT OF THE ETHICAL 
ULTURE S.HOOLS 


which is eres by the City Superintendent as an 
Instituticn of Learning qualified to satisfy his re- 
quirements for certificates, offers to teachers special 
courses, beginning Saturday, Nov. 19, at10 aM., in 
Applied Psychology, English —9-~ jf Nature 
Study, Art; American History, snd | 
Education. Terms for pM. course, $10. oo. Apriy 
to Mr, Joun F. RaeiGart, Supt., 109 W. 54th St. Y. 


| BERCY’S TEXT- 
RENCH | #008 to 
| Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


Attention Teachers sna'‘tabies ta'u: & 


crea.e Fe By “4 ea. ad 

















* | nought. ttn A. by School Examiners and 


Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 


«ny text-boos. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. “ Enclosed find order for 
t r-2 doz. more copies, Book gives universal satis- 
‘action.”—H. M. Sbutt, Supt., West Bedford O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good tor entire year, adap- 
ced to the *‘Jetter’’ o. * per cent,’’ system of gr-ding. 
Printed to order. 100 or m ‘re, 1 cent each. Ty of le 
cards free. R. B. BENNR LT & CO, Westerville. O 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


- To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


in‘selling-ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 Bast 9th St., - NEW YORK. 

















